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Art.  I.  on  Phyftognomy  \  deftghed  to  promote  the  Know* 

ledge’ and  the  Love  of  Mankind.  Byfohr}  Cafpar  Lavater^  Ci-- 

tizen  of  Zurich^  and  Mint/ler  of  the  Gofpel.  Illujirated  ly  more 
than  Eight  Hundred  Engravings  accurately  copied^  and  fome  Du^ 
plicates  added  from  Originals*  Executed  by^  or  under  the  Infpec* 
iion  of  Thomas  Holloway.  Trari fated  from  the  French  by  Henry 
Hunter y  D.  D.  Minifler  of  the  Scots  Churchy  London-lVall. 

■  Vol.  I.  Imperial  410.  6K  6s.  boards;  Murray.  Lon¬ 
don,  1789.  ,  '  . 

A  LL  the  arts  dependent  on  deftgn  hav^  within  thefe  few  years, 
made  a  moft  aftonifliing  progrefs  in  Britain.  Any  perfon 
who  remembers  what  we  were  in  this  refpedlj  has  only  to  open 
his  eyes,  and  alnhbft  every  furroiinding  object  will  convince  him 
of  our  progrefs.  The  paintings  which  adorn  the  apartments  of 
the  great  and  rich,  the  prints  which  ornament  the  houfes  of  thfe 
middling  ranks,  the  forms  which  prcfent  themfelvcs  in  every 
piece  of  furniture,  all  fpeak  the  fame  language,  announcing  the 
triumph  of  the  arts*  •  ' 

When  we  fee  the  hand  of  the  artift  every  day  occupied  in 
converting  things  employed  in  the  moft  common  ufes  of  life  into 
objects  of  tafte,  it  would  have  been  furprifmg  indcfd  had  the 
adorning  the  vehicles  of  literature  been  negledled.  The  cm-^ 
belliihment  of  books  therefore  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver  i?  be* 
coming  every  day  more  common ;  and  our  country  has  produced 
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2  Lavatcr’i  Ejffays  cn  rhyjtcgncmj. 

fcveral  publications  of  this  kind  which  have  great  merit.  But 
the  prclcnt  tranflation  of  Lavatcr’s  ElVays  on  Phyfiognomy  is 
the  moft  truly  fpicndid  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  from  the 
Britifli  prefs ;  and  the  exertions  of  all  concerned  in  it  furely  de- 
ferve  that  patronage  which  they  have  received,  and  we  doubt 
not  will  continue  to  receive  from  a  generous  public. 

To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
engravings  executed  by  Sharp,  Hall,  Holloway,  'Prottcr,  and 
other  celebrated  artifts  employed  in  this  work,  would,  require 
a  volume  inftead  of  the  fmall  room  that  we  can  pollibly  afford. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary ;  their  names  alone  imply  cxcellencv, 
efpecially  when  wc  add  that  th^.re  appears  to  have  been  a  gener¬ 
ous  rivalfliip  among  them,  that  no  one  has  proftituted  his  name, 
but  that  each  has  really  executed  the  work  aferibed  to  him,  and 
in  his  bed  manner. 

In  moil  works  where  engravings  are  introduced,  the  plates  can 
be  conhdered  as  nothing  more  than  mere  cmbellilhments.  In 
the  work  now  before  us  tliis  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  7'hc  plates 
here  arc  effcntially  neceffary :  they  arc  indeed  the  text  which  the 
author  illuilrates ;  without  them  he  w^oiild,  in  many  parts,  be 
unintelligible  to  every  reader,  but  with  them  his  meaning  is 
.{>crfcdlly  clear  to  the  moft  inferior  capacity.  7'ht  plates  being 
thus  ejjentials^  the  artifts  were  to  take  care  that  tlicy  ftiould 
cxaiSlly  correfpoiul  with, the  ideas  and  illuftrations  of  the  author*^.. 
Their  attention  to  this  great  object  is  highly  to  be  commended  ; 
and  it  is  with  .plcafure  we  can  pronounce,  upon  an  attentive 
comparilbn  of  their  engravings  with  many.of  thofe  of  the  foreign 
.editions  (wc  pretend  liot  to  have  examined  every' plate),  that 
in  this,,  as  well  as  in  every  other  refped,  they  l^ve  a  decided 
fuperiorify. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  tranflator,  has  executed  his  department  of  the 
work  with'  equal  fuccefs.  'Ehe  tranflation  is  at  the  fame  time 
literal  and  elegant;  it  poffefles  all  the  cafe  of  a .  paraphrafe, 
while  it  adheres  ftricily  to  the  original.  ,  In  many  places  it  was 
difficult,  yet  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  .give  the  preeije  meaning  of 
bis  author  :  in  all  fuch  piuffages  that  we  have  examined  vve  muft 
highly  commend  the  care  and  attention  of  the  tranflator  to  pre- 
ferve  unfophifticated  the  genuine  fentiments  of  Lavater. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  tranflation,  we  fliall  infert 
the  eighth  fragment.  We  infert  it  too  as  it  contains  a  defence 


♦  Had  they  failed  in  this,  the  whole  would  have  been  a  chaos, 
^nd  the  reader  would  have  rifen  from  the  perufal  of  tlje  work  with 
conceptions  of  phyfiognomy  very  .different  from  thofe  which  Mr.  La- 
vater  intended  to  convey. 
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of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  the 
plates,  and  can  therefore  be  underitood  without  them,  and  as 
it  exhibits  a  good  fpccimen  of  the  manner  of  this  eccentric 
author. 

^FRAGMENT  VIII. 

*  Of  Physiognomy  confidercd  as  a  Science. 

*  Phyfiognomy,  admitting  it  to  be  fomething  real,  never  can  be¬ 
come  a  fcience.*  This  will  be  repeated  a  thoufand  and  a  thoiifand 
times  by  thofe  who  may  read  my  book,  and  thofe  who  may  not :  'this 
they  will,  perhaps  with  obftinacy,. maintain,  though  there  be  nothing 
more  eafy  than  to  make  an  unanfwerable  reply  to  this  affertion, 

‘  What  then  is  this  reply  f 

*  Here  d  is : 

*  Phyfiognomy  may  be  improved  into  a  fcience  as  well  as  every 
other  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  fcience.  As  well  as  phyfics— for 
it  is  a  branch  of  natural  philofophy;  as  well  as  medicine — for  it  con- 
llitutes  a  part  of  that  fcience.  What  would  medicine  be  without 
the  knowledge  of  fymptoms  ?  and  what  were  fymptomatical  knowledge 
without  phyfiognomy  ?  As  well  as  theology — for  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  theology.  What  is  it,  in  effect,  that  conduds  us  to  the 
Deity,  if  it  be  not  the  knowledge  of  man  ?  and  how  do  we  attain  the 
knowledge  of  man,  but  by  his  face  and  form.  As  well  as  mathe¬ 
matics — for  it  is  conneded  with  the  fcience  of  calculation  ;  fince  it 
mcafures  and  afeertains  curves  and  magnitude,  with  its  relations 
known  and  unknown.  As  well  as  the  belles  lettres— for  it  is  com-' 
prehended  under  that  department  of  literature  ;  as  it  unfolds  and  de¬ 
termines  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  fublime,  &c. 

‘  Fhyfiognoiny,  like  every  other  fcience,  may,  to  a  certain  pointy 
bj  reduced  to  fixed  rules,  which  it  is  poifible  to  teach  and  learn,  to 
communicate,  receive,  and  tranfmit.  But  in  it,  as  in  every  other 
fcience,  much  muft  be  left  to  genius,  to  fentiment ;  and  in  fome  parts* 
it  is  ftill  deficient  in  figns  and  principles,  determinate  or  capable  of' 
being  determined. 

‘  One  of  two  things  muft  be  granted.  All  other  fcicnces  muft  be 
Gripped  of  that  appellation,  or  phyfiognomy  muft  be  admitted  to  the 
fame  rank. 

‘  Every  truth,  every  fpecies  of  knowledge,  which'  has  diftinft 
figns,  which  is  founded  on  clear  and  certain  principles,  is  fciehtific;- 
and  it  is  fo,  as  far  as  it  can  be  communicated  by  words,  images,  rules; 
determinations.  The  only  queftion  therefore  is;  to  determine  if  the 
ftriking  arid  inconteftable  difference  of  human  phyfionomies  and 
forms  may  be  perceived  not  only  in  an  obfeure  and  confufed  manner, 
but  whether  it  be  not  poftible  to  fix  the  charaders,  the  figns,  the  ex-, 
preflions  of  that  difference;  whether  there  be  not  fome  means  of 
fettling  and  indicating  certain  diftinftive  figns  of  ftrength  and  weak-' 
nefs,  of  health  and  fickncfs,  of  ftupidity  and  intelligence,  of  an  clc-* 
vated  and  a  grovelling  fpirit,  of  virtue  and  vice,  &c.  and  whether, 
there  be  not  fome  means  of  diftinguilhing  precifely  the  different 
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dfgrces  arid  fhadesof  thefe  principal  charadcrs ;  in  other  words,  wTic^ 
ther  it  be  poflible  to  clafs  them  fcientifically.  This  is  the  true  Hate 
of  the  queilion,  the  only  point  to  be  inveitigaied  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
perfon  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  it  thoroughly,  I 
tell  him  plainly  it  is  not  for  him  I  write,  and  that  to  all  the  falhion- 
able  wit  he  may  choefe  to  employ  on  the  lubject,  I  will  make  no  re¬ 
ply.  1  he  fequel  of  this  work  will  put  the  matter  in  difpute  beyond 
a  doubt. 

*  What  opinion  would  be  formed  of  the  man  who  Ihould  think  of 
banifhing  phyfics,  medicine,  theology,  or  the  belles  lettres,  from  the 
dominions  of  fcicnce — only  becaule  each  of  them  Hill  prefents  avail 
field  hitherto  uncultivated,  offers  fo  much  obfeurity  and  uncertainty, 
fo  many  objedls  which  require  to  be  determined  ? 

‘  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  naturalill  may  purfue  his  firil  obferva- 
tions  to  a  particular  point,  that  he  may  analife  them,  clothe  them 
with  words,  communicate  them,  and  fay,  ‘  This  is  the  method  1  ob- 
ferved  in  conducting  my  refearches ;  thefe  arc  the  objects  which  I 
have  confidercd,  the  obfervations  I  have  collected ;  there  is  the 
order  in  which  I  arranged,  decompounded,  compared  them ;  fuch 
arc  the  confequenccs  1  have  drawn,  fuch  the  path  1  have  purfued ; 
go  and  do  likewife.’  But  will  it  be  poflible  for  him  always  to  hold 
the  fame  language  ?  Will  his  fpirit  of  obfervation  never  arrive  at 
truths  more  refined,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  communicated?  Will 
he  never  attempt  to  foar  beyond  a  height  to  which  he  can  point  with 
his  fingrr?  Will  he  always  confine  himfelf  to  w'hat  he  can,  though 
with  difficulty,  accommodate  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the  perlba 
who  creeps  feebly  after  him  ?  Are  phyfics  lefs  a  fcience  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ? - Of  how  many  truths  had  Leibnitz  a  prefentiment,  truths 

inacccflible  to  others,  before  a  Wolf  had  traced  in  the  fpheres,  to 
W'hich  his  daring  genius  darted  itfelf,  thofe  paths  in  which  every  frigid 
logician  can  now  fauntcr  at  his  eale  !  Does  it  not  hold  equally  true 
of  all  the  fciences?  Was  any  one  of  them  perfectly  known  from  its 
commencement?  The  bold  flights  and  the  piercing  eye  of  genius 
muft  always  outHrip,  by  many  ages,  the  progrefs  that  leads  to  per¬ 
fection.  What  a  fpace  of  time  muft  elapfe  before  a  Wolf  arifes  to 
point  out  the  avenues,  and  to  clear  the  paths  of  each  truth  difeo- 
vered,  forefeen,  or  feen  darkly  and  at  a  diiiancc  !  In  modern  times, 
what  philofopher  more  enliglitened  than  Bonnet?  In  him  are  happily 
affociated  the  genius  of  Leibnitz,  w  ith’  the  coolnefs  and  penetration 
of  Wolf.  Who  pofl'cHes  more  than  lie  does  the  fpirit  of  obfervation? 
Who  diftinguifties  with  more  precilion  the  true  from  what  is  only  pro¬ 
bable,  and  the  obfervation  from  its  confcquences  ? 

*  Is  there  a  better  guide,  a  guide  more  gentle,  more  amiable  ?  Yet, 
is. he  able  to  communicate  all  he  knows  and  feels  ?  To  whom  fhall  he 
dilclofe  that  anticipated  fentiment  of  truth,  that  refult,  that  fource  of 
many  obfervations,  refined,  profound,  but  indeterminable?  Is  he 
capable  of  exprefling  fuch  obfervations  by  figns,  by  founds,  by 
images,  and  of  deducing  general  rules  from  them  ?  And  is  not  all 
this  applicable  to  medicine,  to  theology,  to  every  fi:ience  and 
tycry  art  ? 
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‘  Is  not  painting  at  once  the  mother  and  daughter  of  phyfiognomy— 
is  not  painting  aicience  ?  and  yet,  how  narrow  are  its  bounds!  *  Here 
is  harmony,  there  is  difproportion  ;  this  is  lull  of  truth,  force,  and 
life;  this  is  nature  itfell ;  that  is  ilift',  placed  in  a  falfe  light,  badly 
coloured,  low,  deformed.* 

‘  This  you  might  fay,  and  prove  by  arguments  which  every  pupil 
is  capable  of  comprehending,  retaining,  and  repeating — But  can  the 
fchools  of  painting  convey  genius  to  the  painter?  No  more  than 
theories  and  courfes  of  the  balles  lettres  can  infpire  poetic  genius. 
—To  what  an  amazing  height  will  the  painter,  the  poet,  who  came 
fuch  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  foar  above  the  mere  man  of 
rules! — Kut  though  the  energetic  fentiment,  the  inftinil,  the  faculties, 
which  are  peculiar  to  genius  be  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  being 
call  into  an  ordinary  mould,  and  fubjedled  to  rules,  is  there  nothing 
fcientific  in  the  art,  nothing  that  is  fufceptiblc  of  determination?  The 
fame  holds  as  to  phyiiognomy.  It  is  poffible,  to  a  certain  point,  to 
determine  phyliognomic  truth,^  and  to  exprefs  it  by  figns  and  words. 
It  is  poflible  to  fay,  ‘  This  is  the  charader  of  an  exalted  fpirit,  tbii 
feature  is  peculiar  to  gentlenefs,  tliat  other  to  anger;  here  is  the 
look  of  contempt,  and  there  that  of  candour;  in  this  I  difeover 
judgment;  that  is  the  cxpreilion  of  talents — this  trait  is  infeparable 
from  genius.’  But  will  it  likewife  be  faid,  ‘  It  is  thus  you  mud  ob« 
ferve ;  this  is  the  road  you  mud  purfue,  and  you  will  find  what  I 
have  found,  and  you  will  arrive  at  certainty?*  What,  (hall  it  not  be 
acknowledged  that  in  this  fcience,  as  in  every  other,  an  experienced 
obferver,  one  endowed  with  a  happier  organifation,  didinguKhes 
himlelf  by  an  eye  more  accurate,  more  penetrating,  and  capable  of 
more  extended  and  complicated  obfervations  ?  that  he  takes  a  bolder 
flight?  that  he  frequently  makes  obfervations  which  can  neither  be 
reduced  to  rule,  nor  exprefTed  in  words  ?  Docs  it  follow  that  the 
fcience  is  lefs  a  fcience/ "in  whatever  can  be  exprefTed  by  ligns,  and 
communicated  by  certain  rules?  Has  not  phyfiognomy  this  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  fciences  ? - Once  more,  name  me  a  fcience  in 

which  every  thing  is  determined — in  which  nothing  is  left  that  is 
proper  and  peculiar  to  tafle,  to  fentiment,  to  genius  ?  Wo  to  that 
fcience,  if  fuch  an  one  could  exift  ! — The  mathematical  genius  him- 
felf,  has  not  he  a  prefentiment  of  certain  truths  which  are  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  demon ftratlon  ? 

‘  Albert  Durer  mcalured  the  human  figure  ;  Raphael  too  mea- 
fured  it,  but  with  the  feeling  penetration  of  genius.  I'he  former 
copied  nature  as  an  artill,  and  defigned  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  art ;  the  other  traced  the  ideal  with  the  proportions  of  nature, 
and  his  dcfigns  are  not  lefs  her  expreiTion  on  that  account. 

*  The  phyflognomift  who  is  merely  fcientific,  meafurcs  like  Durer; 
the  phyfiognomical  genius  meafures  and  feels  like  Raphael.  Befides, 
in  proportion  as  delicacy  and  acutenefs  are  acquired  by  a  fp  rit  of 
obfervation,  language  will  be  more  enriched,  the  greater  progrefs 
will  be  made  in  the  art  of  defign,  the  more  carefully  man  will  ftudy 
man,  of  all  beings  on  the  globe  the  mod  excellent  and  the  moll  in- 
tcrefting — the  more  hke wife  phyfiognomy  fhail  become  fcientic,  that 
H  to  fay,  more  reduced  to  rule,  and  the  more  eafy  will  it  be  to  ftudy 
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and  to  teach  it.  It  will  become  the  fclence  of  fciences,  and  then, 
properly  fpeaking,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  fcience— 7-but  fenfation,  the 
prompt  and  lively  Icntiment  of  human  nature.  Then  it  would  be 
madnefs  to  form  it  into  a  fcience;  we  fhould  immediately  fee  writing 
upon  writing,  difpute  upon  difpute,  courfes  of  phyfiognomy  opened, 
and  thenceforward  it  would  ceafe  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  be — the  firit 
fcience  of  humanity. 

*  On  what  then  (hall  I  refolve?  Shall  I  treat  phyfiognomy  feien- 
tifically  ?  Yes,  and  no:  fometimes  I  (hall  prefen t  oblervations  the 
moil  determinate — at  other  times  I  (hall  communicate  fimple  fen- 
fations  only,  leaving  it  to  the  obferver  to  invelligate  the  charaders 
of  them,  and  to  the  philofopher  co  fix  the  determinations. — On  many 
pccafions  I  (hall  only  invite  the  eye  to  fee,  and  the  heart  to  feel;  and 
fometimes,  addrefling  myfelf  to  an  indolent  fpedator,  (hall  fay,  that 
1  may  not  appear  altogether  a  fimpleton  in  his  eyes,  (hall  (ay  to  him 
in  a  whifper,  *  Here  is  fomething  fuited.to  your  level;  and  this  may 
lead  you  to  conjefture  that,  in  thefe  matters,  others  may  have  more 
difeernment  than  yourfelf.  ’ 

*  Allow  me  to  conclude  this  fragment  by  applying  to  my  fubjedl 
fome  ideas  of  a  great  man,  who,  to  Angular  and  profound  erudition, 
had  fuperadded  the  gift  of  difeerning  fpirits ;  a  gift  which  he  pof- 
ielTed  to  fuch  a  degree  that,  by  the  external  look  only,  he  decided 
.whether  a  fick  man,  whom  all  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician  could  not 
relieve,  had  neverthejefs  faith  to  be  healed, 

‘  Now  we  know  but  in  part,  and  our  explanations,  cur  commen¬ 
taries  are  nothing  but  fragments ;  but  when  perfedion  is  come,  thefe 
feeble  elTays  (hall  be  aboiilhed.  For  they  are  hitherto  only  the  ill- 
articulated  language  of  a  child ;  and  thefe  fdrae  ideas,  thefe  efforts 
(hall  appear  childilh  to  me,  viheii  I  arrive  at  maturity.  Now  we  fee 
the  glory  of  man  darkly  as  through  a  veil ;  we  (hall  ere  long  be¬ 
hold  face  to  face. — Now  we  know  but  imperfedlly,  but  I  (liall  foon 
know,  as  I  myfelf  have  been  known,  of  Him  who  is  the  principle,  the 
prime  mover,  and  the  end  of  all  things !  To  him  be  honour  and 
glory  to  all  eternity!  Amen.’ 

t 

ADDITION 


*  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  expeft  that  I  (hould  endeavour  to 

J>rove,  by  fome  inflances,  that  it  is  pcfliblc  to  reduce  phyfiognomy  to  a 
cience.  I  mean  to  produce  only  a  few  preliminary  examples  ;  as  my 
chief  aim  is  to  encourage  the  reader  himfelf  to  engage  in  the  career  of 
obfervation. — Befides,  my  work  will  furnifh  continual  proofs  of  what 
I  advance,  though  1  am  very  far  from  believing  that  the  age  we  live 
in  is  dellined  to  produce  a  fcientific  fyftem  on  phyfionomies,  and 
.much  lefs  that  I  am  the  perfon  to  whom  the  world  is  to  owe  the  obli¬ 
gation..  Let  us  begin  only  by  colleding  a  fuificient  number  of  ob- 
lervadons,  and  endeavouring  to  charaderife  them  with  all  the  pre- 
xifion,  all  the  accuracy  of  which  we  are  capable.  As  to  myfelf,  my 
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Utmoft  ambition  is  to  prepare  materials  for  the  next  age  fto  leave  me¬ 
moirs,  relative  to' my  great  object,  to  fome  man  poflcflcdof  ten  times 
more  leifure,  and  of  talents  and  philofophic  genius  far  fuperior  to 
mine ;  and  bequeath  to  him,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  this  truth, 
^  A  fylkm  of  phyfiognomy  is  a  ^ffibility.* 

‘  '1  he  prir.cipal  point  in  quellion  is  to  difeover  what  is  evidently 
determined  in  the  features,  and  to  Hx  the  charadcrilHc  figns,  the  ex- 
preiTion  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged.  All  1  alk,  therefore, 
at  prefert  is,  whether  or  not  the  Imall  head  below  be  fcientifically 
determinable  from  the  outline  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  ?  whether 
this  forehead  and  thefe  eyebrows  do  not  announce  a  charafter  entirely 
different  from  what  it  would  be,  did  the  contour  of  the  forehead  form 
a  llraight  line,  or  if  the  eyebrows  were  raifed  in  the  form  of  an 
arch  ?  l  alk  no  more.’ 

We  have  already,  in  two  former  Reviews*,  taken  notice  of 
the  French  original,  and  have  only  to  add  here  that  we  dare  fay 
the  public  wiU  receive  the  tranllation  with  plcafure.  It  will 
afford  amufement  to  the  idle,  and,  as  announcing  a  new  fciencc, 
w^ill  occupy  the  attention  of  the  thinking  mind.  And  though 
the  philofopher  will  not  meet  with  a  regular  and  correct  theory 
of  phyfiognomv,  wh ich- the  author  docs  not  promife,  nor  indeed 
was  to  be  expedled  from  the  labours  of  one  man,  yet  he  will  ad¬ 
mire  the  ingenuity,  acr.tenefs,  and  various  knowledge,  of  the 
writer,  will  be  aftoniihcd  at  his  ardour  and  energy  of  mind,  and 
pay  that  jull  t.ibute  to  his  benevolence  of  heart  which,  it  fo 
highly  deferves.  Nor  will  he  rife  up  without  improvement  from 
the  perufal  of  the  work ;  for  though,  like  the  alchymilts  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  he  may  not  fucceed  in  his  main  obje(St,  viz.  in  dif- 
covering  an  unerring  criterion  to  determine  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  mind  from  the  outward  form,  yet  the  fearch  will  re¬ 
ward  him ’with  much  nfeful  knowledge.  To  the  amateur  this 
publication  muff  be  a  real  acquifition,  as,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  value  of  engravings,  the  prints  alone  it  contains  are  fully 
equivalent  to  tlie  price  he  pays  for  the  whole  work,  and  the 
letter-prefs  may  be  confidered  as  given  gratis. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  works  of  this  kind,  where  fo 
many  artifts  are  employed,  muft  know  that  unexpedfed  delays 
are  unavoidable ;  we  cannot  therefore  join  in  fome  complaints 
which  w^e  have  heard  againft  the  proprietors  for  dilatorinefs  in  the 
publication.  We  are  rather  furprifed  that  they  have  been  able 
to  do  fo  much,  than  angry  at  their  having  done  tod  little;  and 
we  dare  fay  that  gratitude  for  the  encouragement  they  have  met 
with,  as  well  as  their  owui  intereft,  will  keep  their  bell:  exertions 
awake,  that  they  may  meet  the  ardour,  and  merit  the  further  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  public. 

*  Nov.  and  Dec.  1786. 
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Art.  II.  The  Scotch  Preacher ;  cr,  A  CoHeStion  of  Sermons^  by 
fome  of  the  mojl  eminent  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
Vol.  IF,  i2mo.  3s.  fewed.  Dickfon,  Edinburgh;  Elliot 
and  Kay,  London.  1789. 

•T^HE  public  have  had  for  fome  time  before  them  two  works 
**  in  divinity,  the  one  entitled  ‘  The  Englifti  Preacher,’  the 
other  ‘  The  Scotch  Preacher.’  The  firft  is  a  judicious  com¬ 
pilation  from  the  moft  celebrated  Englifh  authors,  and  forms  a 
very  ufeful  body  of  praftical  divinity. 

The  Scotch  preacher,  now  in  its  fourth  volume,  is  an  ori¬ 
ginal  work,  being  a  publication  of  difeourfes  by  fundry  Scotch 
divines  of  the  prefent  day,  and  uniting  in  its  plan  both  variety 
and  novelty. 

Confidering  this  volume  as  a  joint  effort  of  a  community,  it 
lays  claim  to  more  of  our  attention  than  any  Angle  volume  pub- 
limed  by  an  individual,  where  one  quotation  would  ferve  to  point 
out  a  general  manner,  and  where  remarks  on  the  ftyle  of  one  fer- 
mon  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  reft.  We  fhall  therefore  be 
more  minute  and  diferiminating  in  our  examination  of  ‘  The 
Scotch  Preacher  and  (ball  firft  call  the  attention  of  pur  readers 
to  the  I  ft,  2d,  and  8  th  fermons  of  the  work  before  us;  which 
appear  to  be  the  production  of  men  of  fuperior  parts,  and  are  at 
the  fame  time  written  in  that  fplendid  manner  on  which  the 
public  feem  moft  willing  to  beftow  their  approbation. 

Let  the  following  defeription  of  our  Saviour’s  refurredtion 
bear  teftimony  to  our  opinion : 

•  Twice  had  the  fun  gone  down  upon  the  earth,  and  all  as  yet  was 
quiet  at  the  fepulchre  ;  death  held  his  feeptre  over  the  Son  of  God; 
ftill  and  filent  the  hours  palTed  on ;  the  guards  flood  by  their  poll, 
the  rays  of  the  midnight  moon  gleamed  on  their  helmets,  and  on 
their  fpears ;  the  enemies  of  Chrift  exulted  in  their  fucceis ;  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  were  funk  in  defpondency  and  in  forrow;  the 
fpirits  of  glory  waited  in  anxious  fufpenfe  to  behold  the  event,  and 
wondered  at  the  depth  of  the  ways  of  God.  At  length  the  morning- 
liar  arifing  in  the  eaft  announced  the  approach  of  light ;  the  third 
day  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world,  when  on  a  fudden  the  earth 
trembled  to  its  centre,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  were  (haken ;  an 
angel  of  God  defeended,  the  guards  Ihrunk  back  from  the  terror  of 
his  prefence,  and  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground  ;  ‘  his  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  fnow  he  rolled  away 
the  rtone  from  the  door  of  the  fepulchre,  and  fat  upon  it.  But  who 
is  this  that  cometh  forth  from  the  tomb,  with  dyed  garments  from 
the  bed  of  death  ?  He  that  is  glorious  in  his  appearance,  walking 
in  the  greainefs  of  his  ftrength  !  It  is  thy  prince,  O  Zion  !  Chriflian, 
it  is  your  ^rd.  He  hath  trodden  the  wine-prefs  alone;  he  hath 
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Rained  his  raiment  with  blood;  but  now,  as  the  firft-born  from  the 
womb  of  nature,  he  meets  the  morning  of  his  refurredlion.  He  arifes 
a  conqueror  from  the  grave  ;  he  returns  with  bleflings  from  the  world 
of  fpirits ;  he  brings  falvation  to  the  fons  of  men.  Never  did  the 
returning  fun  ulhcr  in  a. day  fo  glorious!  it  was  the  jubilee  of  the 
univerfe.  The  morning-ftars  fung  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God 
Ihouted  aloud  for  joy;  the  Father  of  Mercies  looked  down  from  his 
throne  in  the  heavens ;  with  complacency  he  beheld  his  world  re- 
ftored  ;  he  faw  his  work  that  it  was  good.  Then  did  the  defert  re¬ 
joice;  the  face  of  nature  was  gladdened  before  him,  when  the  blef- 
fings  of  the  Eternal  defeended  as  the  dew  of  heaven  for  the  refreflung 
of  the  nations.’ 

In  this  happy  effort  on  a  difficult  topic  it  is  with  reluctance 
we  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  poffible  or  probable  circum- 
ftance  of  the  moon  fliining  on  the  armour  bt  the  guard.  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  circumftances  and  truths  connedled  with  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Chriftianity,  nothing  fhould  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  which  had  not  an  immediate  foundation  in  feripturo 
record. 

From  the  ad  fermon  we  give  the  following  extradi,  as  an  in- 
tance  of  animated  reafoning,  and  of  good  compofition.  The 
preacher  is  recommending  to  his  hearers  attendance  upon  public 
worihip  from  the  confideration  of  the  regard  they  owe  to  their 
brethren ;  the  audience  feems  to  have  been  compofed  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  : 

*  Think  of  the  condition  of  thofe  who  are  beneath  you,  your  de¬ 
pendents,  your  brethren,  to  whofe  virtue  and  happinefs  fome  regard 
is  due.  Think  of  the  condition  of  your  humbler  brethren — toiling  to 
procure  afeanty  fubfillance,  with  hardly  a  fufficient  interval  of  repofe 
to  recruit  their  fpirits  for  the  renewal  of  their  labours,  they  are  left 
with  minds  uncultivated  by  education,  to  encounter  the  temptations 
of  want  and  wretched nefs,  w'hile  no  Icifure  is  afforded  them  to  review 
their  condudl,  or  to  think  of  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  placed 
on  the  earth.  From  perfons  thus  circumflanced  what  could  we  ex- 
pe£t  ?  how  barren  and  defolate  would  their  minds  be!  how  grovelling 
their  views!  how  precarious  their  virtue!  were  it  not  for  the  regular 
return  of  thofe  inftitutions  of  the  gofpel  by  which  they  are  raifed  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  duty.  To  them  is  it  not  ‘  of 
the  mercies  of  heaven’  that  a  day  is  confecrated  in  which  they  are 
.  permitted  to  repofe  from  the  cares  of  life.  In  which  they  arc  invited 
to  approach  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  to  pour  out  their  fouls  before 
Him  who  made  them,  and  to  indulge  their  truft  in  that  gracious  - 
Providence,  which  careth  for  the  happinefs  of  every  creature  that 
lives  ?  Is  it  not  ‘  of  the  mercies  of  heaven’  that  a  day  is  confecrated 
in  which  they  are  called  upon,  by  men  appointed  to  the  talk,  *  to 
confider  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace in  which  they  are 
•  warned  of  the  fnares  and  temptations  of  life  ;  in  which  they  arc  in- 
iiruAed  in  the  duties  which  God  hath  required  of  them,  and  folaced 
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witli  the  hopes  which  the  gofpel  opens  to  fweeten  their  exlficncc,  and 
to  animate  their  virtue  ? 

*  And  will  you,  whom  God  hath  bleflcd  with  To  many  other  means 
cf  inilruftion  and  comfort,  will  you  teach  your  Icfs  fortunate  bre¬ 
thren  to  defplfe  the  mod  precious  advantages  of  their  condition? 
will  you  declare  to  them  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  dcdrincs  which 
religion  reveals  ;  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  the  duties  which  it 
enjoins;  that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  confolations  which  it  admi- 
nillers,  confolations  which  arc  open  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor, 
and  which  can  gladden  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  ib  angers  to  every 
other  joy?  Such,  however,  is  the  language  of  your  coadud,  when 
you  omit  to  alTcmble  youffelves  in  the  houle  of  God. 

-  *  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  fecret  refped  for  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  fome,  who  mingle  not  in  its  outward  inllitutions.  But  the 
ignorant,  whom  your  behaviour  muft  influence,  are  incapable  of 
making  the  dillin<^tion ;  they  regard  your  forfaking  the  fanduary  as 
a  public  declaration  on  your  part  that  you  have  abandoned  the  rcli- 
gious  charader,  and  they  are  led,  by  their  imitation  of  you,  to  re¬ 
nounce  that  faith  in  God  which  is  the  firmed  guardian  of  their  hap- 
pinefs  and  their  virtue. 

'  Let  me  exhort  you,  then,  to  refped  the  inllitutions  of  the  gofpel, 
were  it  only  for  the  fake  of  thofe  to  whom  you  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  are  nccedary.  Go  before  them  in  the  path  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  le^d  them,  by  the  light  of  your  example,  to  the  fear  and 
the  love  of  that  God  on  whom  all  alike  depend.  It  is  no  unreafon- 
able  fervice  in  which  we  exhort  you  to  mingle.  If  you  were  called, 
as  in  the  days  of  pagan  darknefs,  to  bow  before  the  fhrines  of  ima- 
ginary  deities,  whofe  charaders  were  llained  by  folly  and  vice,  and 
whofe  praifes  were  to  be  celebrated  by  a  tlioufand  idle  ceremonies, 
in  which  reafon  and  virtue  might  blulh  to  fliarc ;  if  this  were  the 
worfhip  in  which  we  exhorted  you  to  join,  you  might  contemplate 
with  horror  the  impious  fcenc,  and  imagine  that  you  were  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  bed  intereds  of  your  brethren  while  you  were  labouring 
to  break  the  bands  of  a  fuperdiiion  fo  dilhoifourable  to  God,  and  lo 
debafing  to  man. 

*  But  it  is  a  pure  religion  which  is  edabllfhed  in  our  land,  ft 
hath  evidences  of  its  trutn  which  we  trud  will  be  fuihcjent  to  con¬ 
vince  the  candid ;  and  it  is  the  lead  that  can  be  faid  of  it,  even  by 
its  enemies  themfelvcs,  that  it  is  a  fyiltm  adapted  to  the  bed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  human  mind,  neither  tainted  by  any  mixture  of  thofe 
grofs  fiiperdilicns  which  for  fo  many  ages  prevailed  in  the  earth,  nor 
difgraced  by  thofe  barbarous  and  unhallowed  rites  by  which  the 
blinded  nations  paid  their  homage  to  their  gods.  It.prefcribes  a  re¬ 
fined  and  rational  worfhip,  ‘  the  w'orlhip  of  the  underdanding  and  the 
heart,’  offered  to  one  God,  the^  creator  of  the  world,  through  ‘  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.*  It  inculcates  on  its  profeflbrs  a 
pure  morality,  fitted  to  lead  them  to  all  that  is  excellent  in  con¬ 
duct,  and  opens  to  them  hopes  that  are  congenial  to  their  nature, 
and  which  every  virtuous  mind  will  rejoice  to  cherifii.  ‘  This  is 
that  true  light  which  the  nations  dcfired  to  behold,  and  which  the 
prophets  faw  from  afar,  and  were  glad.*  Rejoice  that  on  us  who 
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}!ve  in  thefe  latter  days,  the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  hlmfclf  hath  arlfen ; 
and  labour,  by  maintaining  a  juft  rcfpedl  for  the  inftitutions  of  the 
gofpcl,  to  diftufe  among  your  brethren  the  influence  of  a  fyftem  fo 
worthy  ot  (jod  and  fo  confolatory  to  man. 

The  8th  fermon,  on  the  reputation  of  the  righteous,  is  beau¬ 
tifully  chafte  in  the  language,  and  the  matter  is  impreffivc. 
Were  it  only  from  the  interelt  we  take  in  the  author,  we  wi(h 
that  the  funeral  panegyric  with  which  the  lermon  concludes  may 
be  as  juft  as  it  is  elegant.  1  he  tollovving  pallagc  will  Ihew  the 
author’s  manner : 

*  But  if  the  righteous  man  has  been  called  to  aft  in  a  fiipenor 
ftation,  if  he  has  been  fent  by  heaven,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to 
jeatter  bleflings  through  a  guilty  land,  to  liipporc  the  glory  of  a 
falling  conilitution,  to  llrengthen  the  arm  of  juftice,  and  to  difFufe 
her  influence  to  the  remotelt  corners  of. an  empire,  his  reward  will 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  good  he  has  performed.  Appearing  on  a 
more  confpicuous  ftage,  his  aftions  are  more  expofed  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  his  brethren ;  the  eftefts  of  his  conduft  extend  to  a  greater 
diftance;  and  a  more  numerous  multitude  is  called  to  witnefs  and 
approve  his  virtue.  Though  envy  may  fometimes  feck  to  blaft  his 
riling  glory,  and  rivals  threaten  to  fap  the  foundation  of  his  greatnefs, ' 
yet  integiity  is  his  fure  defence,  and  the  applauding  voice,  of  a  nation 
is  lifted  up  to  deprecate  his  fall.  ,  Every  heart  takes  an  intereft  in  hi* 
fortunes.  To  his  declining  years  good  men  look  forward  as  to  a 
public  calamity.  If  he  ficken,  the  fkilful  of  the  land  attend  his 
couch  with  filial  folicitude ;  the  anxious  voice  of  inquiry  is  heard  at 
his  door;  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  afeend  to  heaveu  for  his  re¬ 
covery—.  And  when  lie  falls  his  country  mourns.  fJcr  lorrowing 
nobles  aflemble  in  crowds  to  pay  the  laft  tender  tribute  to  his  me¬ 
mory;  the  poor  bewail  the  lofs  of  their  proteftor;  and  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  are  feen  weeping  at  his  grave.  But  angels  have  bended 
from  their  thrones  to  receive  their  kindred  fpirit,  to  rejoice  with  him 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  labours  he  has  luftained,  and  to  w'cleome 
his  arrival  in  the  manlions  of  the  juft.  His  bleeding  country,  with 
a  generous  ardour,  labours  to  perpetuate  his  worth.  The  tears  of 
genius  fall  around  his  tomb.  The  faithful  pige  of  the  hiftorian  re¬ 
cords  his  fame,  and  the  fculptured  marble  iianfmits  to  pofterity  the 
image  of  the  dead.  O!  may  it  roufe  them  to  the  imitation  of  his 
virtues ;  and,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  convey  to  future  patriots  a 
portion  of  his  fpirit!’ 

The  two  fermons  upon  alms  have  a  confiderablc  fhare  of  ori- 
ginrdity.  This  is  a  quality  fo  rare  in  fermons  that  it  muft  attract 
attention;  and  where  it  is  the  refult  of  limplicity  and  genius, 
not  the  offspring  of  afFeftation  and  eccentricity,  it  muft  com¬ 
mand  applaufe.  We  find  a  very  beaten  fubjedt  placed  in  new 
lights;  we  obferve  our  niinds  to  be  not  only  convinced  by 
ftrong  argument  of  the  importance  and  neceffity  of  the  duties 
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recommended,  but  our  feelings  quickened  to  that  particular  tone 
which  makes  us  in  love  with  our  duty  and  the  fentiinents  of 
the  author. 

This  eflc6t  of  eloquence  is  produced  chiefly  bv  a  fele6tion  of 
pifturefque  and  tender  fentiments  exhibited  through  the  ditFcrcnt 
parts  of  the  fubjecl  in  a  manner  apparently  the  moll  artlefs. 

But  while  we  feel  the  flrength  and  eloquence  of  this  author, 
and  applaud  his  produ£lion,  we  are  at  the  fame  time  prompted 
to  difluade  from  an  imitation  of  his  writings.  We  think  his 
llylcand  manner  not  the  belt,  even  while  they  are  his  own  ;  for, 
inilead  of  being  a  happy  vehicle  for  his  fentiments,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  latter  is  neceflary  to  atone  for  the  defc^fts  of  the 
former,  d'he  author’s  llyle  is  the  ftyle  of  maxims,  not  of  po¬ 
pular  difeourfes,  I'o  be  particular  and  characleriflic  in  fermon 
illuftration,  without  being  too  familiar,  is  a  chief  perfection  in 
preaching :  with  a  fingular  talent  for  this  manner,  our  author 
ifeeins  at  no  pains  to  avoid  its  extreme. 

In  illuftrating  his  fubjeCt  we  find  him  introducing  with 
great  complacency  fuch  familiar  names  as  Mr.  Howard,  Dr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Thomas  P'irmen,  citizen  of  London,  Francis  de 
Sales,  Richard  Baxter,  and  Madame  Maintenon,  ‘  of  virtuous 
memory.’ 

Subfeription  to  charity  for  promotiiTg  cleanllnefs  might  have 
been  inculcated  without  the  houfehold  derail  oi  woollen  acth^Jlaxy 
and  Joap.  Induftry  might  have  been  fuitably  recommended  to 
men  of  fortune  without  calling  them  ‘  idle  gentlemen.’  We 
give  the  following  cxtraCl  as  alFording  a  fpecimen  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  manner,  and  likewnfe  as  a  proof  of  his  acutenefs  and 
good  fenfe  : 

‘  Compaflion,  improperly  cultivated,  fprings  up  into  ufelefs  fenfi- 
bllity.  The  pleafure  which  attends  it  foothes  and  deceives  the  heart. 
An  interefting  account  of  human  wretchednefs  excites  pleafurable 
fympathetic  emotions:  the  tongue  utters  kind  wiflies,  *  Be  ye  clothed, 
be  ye  warmed;’  and  the  heart  exults  in  virtuous  fenfibility.  But,  to 
enter  the  dwelling  of  the  wretched ;  to  examine  debts,  and  wants, 
an'd  difeafes  ;  to  endure  loatlifome  fights  and  fmells,  within  the  fphere 
cf  infedion ;  to  give  time,  and  thought,  and  hands,  and  money — 
this  is  the  fubllance,  not  the  (hadow  of  virtue  ;  the  pleafure  of  fenfi¬ 
bility  may  be  lefs,  but  fo  is  the  danger  of  felf-concelt  which  attends 
it.  Death-beds,  in  the  page  of  an  eloquent  writer,  delight  the 
imagination ;  but  they  who  are  mod  delighted,  are  not  the  firft  to 
vifit  a  dying  neighbour,  and  fit  up  all  night,  and  wipe  off  the  cold 
fweat,  and  moillen  the  parched  lip,  and  remove  the  phlegm,  and 
give  cafy  poltures,  and  bear  with  peeviftineis,  and  fuggeii  a  pious 
thought,  and  confole  the  parting  fpirit.  They  ofien  encompafs  the 
altar  of  virtue,  but  not  to  facrifice. 
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'  Extreme  fenfibllity  is  a  difeafed  flate  of  the  mind.  It  unfits  us 
to  relieve  the  miferable,  and  tempts  us  to  turn  away.  The  fight  of 
pain  is  (hunned,  and  the  thought  of  it  fjpprcfild  ;  the  ear  is  iloppej 
againft  the  cry  of  indigence;  the  houfe  of  mourning  is  paffed  iy; 
even  near  friends  are  abandoned,  when  fick,  to  thenurl'eand  thephy- 
fician,  and  when  dead,  to  thofe  who  mourn  for  a  hire;  and  all  this 
under  pretence  of  fine  feeling,  and  delicate  fenfibility,  and  a  tender 
heart.  The  apples  of  Sodom  are  miftaken  for  the  fruit  of  paradlfe.* 

The  two  fermons  on  ‘  The  Cxofpel  adapted  to  the  State  and 
Circumftanccs  of  AlaiT  appearing  to  us,  from  internal  evidence, 
to  be  the  produftion  of  a  young  man  capable  of  improving  in 
public  compofition,  we  fiiall  be  more  particular  in  our  remarks 
upon  them,  in  hopes  of  being  ufeful  to  the  author.  ' 

Our  conjecture  of  the  author's  youth  arifes  from  his  ftyle, 
which  is  fluent,  unartificial,  and  exuberant;  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  arranged  his  fubjeCt ;  from  the  heads  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  from  the  opinion  he  has  delivered  concerning  his 
fubjeCl :  ‘  My  fubjccl  is  evidently  important ;  it  places  the 
‘  fcheme  of  tne  gofpcl  not  perhaps  in  a  new^  yet  certainly  in  a. 
^  moft  interefting  point  of  light.'  Here  we  were  furprifed  to 
find  it  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  author  whether  he  had  not 
been  the  firrt  who  had  pointed  out  divine  revelation  as  happily 
adapted  to  the  flate  and  circumflances  of  man.  Had  we  been 
called  upon  to  mention  a  fubjecf  in  preaching  which  Has  been 
more  frequently  and  more  fully  handled  than  others,  we  fhould 
very  probably  have  mentioned  this  view  of  revelation.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  without  a  full  conviClion  on  this 
point,  there  can  be  no  belief  in  the  gofpel,  nor  any  truft  or 
confidence  in  ths-wlfdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  God  of  Chriftians. 
Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  arranged  his  fubjeft 
and  exprefled  himfelf,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  to  him  this 
view  of  the  gofpel  was  not  familiar.  From  the  concurrence  of 
fo  many  writers  in  adopting  the  fame  plan,  and  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  of  Hating  it,  we  were  led  to  think  that,  upon  the  fubjeCl 
of  revelation,  there  is  but  one  right  aiid  obvious  arrangement ; 
our  author's  departure  (in  form  though  not  in  fubftance)  from 
this  arrangement,  appears  to  us  complex  and  inaccurate,  carry¬ 
ing  upon  the  face  of  it  an  air  of  wordy  oftentation,  Mr, 
Kemp  means  to  fhew, 

*  Firft,  That  man,  although  endued  with  the  capacity  of  receiving 
information,  yet  by  his  own  unaffilled  efforts,  is  totally  unable  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  thofe  truths  with  which  it  chiefly  imports 
him  to  be  acquainted. 

‘  Secondly,  That,  upon  his  being  enlightened  with  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  arid  of  his  duty,  he  mud  nccefTarily  be  impreffed  with 
a  deep  fenfc  of  his  own  depravity  and  guilt. 

‘  Thirdly, 
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‘  Thirdly,  That  he  has  a  confcioufnefs  of  moral  obligation,  nnct 
ideas  of  moral  excellence,  which  experience  tells  him  he  caiiiioc  by 
his  own  efforts  fulfil  and  realife. 

*  Fourthly,  That  he  is  fubje(^t  to  many  a/Hiftions,  for  which,  upon 
the  principles  of  reafon,  he  cannot  account,  nor  difeover  to  what 
good  purpofe  they  tend, 

‘  Laflly,  That  although  he  feels  both  prefiges  of,  and  defires  after, 
a  future  Hate  of  being,  yet,  from  the  light  of  nature,  he  neither 
derives  alfurancc  of  its  exiftence,  nor  any  certain  information  con¬ 
cerning  it/ 

The  ufual  method,  however,  is  to  fhow  that  the  gofpel  is 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  mankind,  ift,  As  they  are  igno¬ 
rant;  2dly, •  As  they  are  guilty;  and,  3dly,  As  they  arc  weak. 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  inconvenient  length  of  each  of  our 
author’s  Heads,  nor  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  fome  of  them 
are  exprcflbd,  the  other  mode,  more  fimple,  naturally  includes  the 
illuftration  of  all  that  is  propofed.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
author  has,  under  his  divilions,  introduced  the  fame  fentiment, 
and  alfo  the  fame  method  of  illultrating  it,  which  we  find  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted.  He  fhews  the  deficiency  of  heathenifni  and 
unaflifted  human  nature  refpedfing  the  object  under  difeuffion, 
and,  winding  up  his  argument,  points  out  the  light  difclofed  by 
the  gofpel  on  that  particular  topic.  The  difcullions  themfelves, 
and  the.  manner  of  tlic  preacher  in  his  2d  and  3d  heads,  are  ex¬ 
actly  what  are  common  under  the  2d,  Guilt,  and  3d,  Weaknefs. 
But  what  he  brings  under  a  fifth  head  is  in  fdSt  a  part  of  the  firlf, 
as  men’s  darknefs  concerning  immortality  is  an  cffential  por¬ 
tion  of  that  ignorance  which  there  comes  under  review.  The 
fourth  head  alfo  is  not  a  proper  divifion.  The  confolations  of 
the  gofpel  refult  from  it  in  the  joint  view  of  its  being  accommo¬ 
dated  to  weaknefs,  ignorance,  and  guilt ;  yet  to  a  review  of  his 
fubje£l  placed  in  this  afpecl  we  would  not  willingly  obje£t;  and 
indeed  many  of  the  ufual  illuftrations  of  the  fubjeft  are  here 
touched  upon,  if  not  with  energy  yet  with  clearnefs. 

Thofe.that  have  been  omitted  are  ‘  the  advantages  of  the 
gofpel,  not  only  in  conveying  pofitive  truths  and  light  (which 
are  ftated),  but  in  delivering  us  from  that  mafs  of  error  with 
which  the  light  and  truths  derived  from  unafiifted  reafon  were 
nearly  overwhelmed,  and  from  which  it  had  been  found  impofli- 
ble  to  feparate  them.  The  light  derived  from  the  example  of 
Jefiis  in  removing  our  ignorance ;  and  the  means  by  which  we 
procure  the  aids  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  an  eflentid  difeovery 
of  the  gofpel  not  recognifed  by  our  author.  The  ordinances 
alfo,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word,  as  adapted  to  the  ftate  and 
circumftances  of  man,  are  all  of  them  unnoticed. 

Ingenious 
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Ingenious  men  who  have  fet  themfelvcs  the  talk  of  para- 
phrafmg  portions  of  feripture  indifcriminately,  have  not  been 
able  to  cfcape  ridicule  when  in  plain  paffages  they  have  laboured 
a  paraphrafe  with  no  earthly  e{f;»St  but  to  darken  counfal  with 
words.  But  in  the  argumentative  part  of  a  difeourfe,  when  the 
preacher  has  fubjoined  in  proof  a  very  clear  paflage  of  holy  writ, 
to  detain  us  wiih  a  long  paraphrafe  upon  this  pallage,  is  a  more 
ftnffular  abufe  of  time.  An  inftance  of  this  fault  we  find  in 

o 

pages  255  and  6  of  our  author. 

Inftances  of  inaccurate  and  redundant  language  in  Mr.  Kemp 
might  be  mentioned.  ‘  A  confeioufnefs  (fee  head  3d}  of,  &c. 
‘  which  he  cannot  fulfil  and  realife.^  The  Cartefians  held  con¬ 
feioufnefs  to  be  the  only  reality  which  we  have.  We  do  not 
fuppefe  our  author  intends  to  impugn  this  fylfem,  but  means 
only  to  exprefs  this  plain  and  familiar  truth,  which  wc  think  he 
has  done  obfeurely,  viz.  That  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a 
llandard  of  virtue  and  duty,  which  in  praf^ice  we  can  never 

reach - ‘  ihrj  tend,’  (fee  head  4).  In  this  ill-cbnftrufted  fen- 

tence  we  are  to  under fiand  that  man  cannot  difeover  any  good  pur» 
pofe  to  which  the  principles  of  reafon  ttncL\  principles  being  the 
neareft  antecedent  to  they ;  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  au¬ 
thor — ‘  the  dark  benighted  world’ — ‘  the  field  or  page  of  con- 
troverfy’ — ‘  the  clear  and  confiftent,  grand  and  fublime  confo- 
lations  of  the  gofpel’ — ‘  grand  and  capital  doctrines* — ^  the  moft 
flagitious  enormities,’  /.  e.  the  moft  wicked  wickednefs — ‘  the 
moft' undaunted  fortitude.’  —  ^  "Fhere  is  nothing,’  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  ‘  in  the  circumftances  of  man  that  can  wndicuie  the  re- 
jedlion  of  this  precious  doctrine.’  This  is  proper  language.  But 
when  he  mentions  ‘  a  perfon  whofe  extenfivc  knowledge  and 
deep  fenie  of  vindicated  a  correfponding  praftice,*  wc 

are  reminded  of  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Chcftcrfield’s  orator,  who, 
upon  hearing  it  afi'erted  that  the  ccndubl  of  a  certain  perfou 
made  him  liable  to  the  cenfiire  of  the  hoiife,  replied  that  he  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  that  the  gentleman’s  conduct 
made  him  liable  to  the  praife  and  thanks  of  his  country. 

T  he  14th  lermon,  on  the  revolution,  is  a  fpirited  popular  ad- 
drefs,  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  preached.  The  au¬ 
thor  difeovers  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  fentinients  are  a  pleafing  union  of  ardour  for  freedom 
and  native  rights,  with  loyalty,  love  of  order,  and  good  ma¬ 
gi  ft  rates.  ■ 

Of  the  plain  fermon's  written  on  the  fimilar  fubjebts  of  fearch- 
ing  the  feriptures  and  ftudying  the  fcrlptures,  we  prefer  the 
former.  ^  * 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  volume  before  us,  juftice  re¬ 
quires  that  we  recommend  it  as  containing  fevcral  excellent  dif- 
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courfes,  and  which  will  be  found  of  particular  ufe  from  the 
variety  of  manner  in  the  different  writers.  Wc  confefs,  how-^ 
ever,  that,  from  the  lituatlon  of  the  writers,  we  were  led 
to  expeft  more  effort ,  in  the  way  of  impaffioned  eloquence, 
than  we  have  found.  This,  in  part,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
rarenefs  of  talents  for  fo  high  a  walk  of  compofition,  and  in 
part,  perhaps,  to  the  example  which  the  leading  v/riters  of  our 
church  have  fet,  in  whofe  writings  little  of  this  quality  is  to  be 
found  ;  and  that  little,  although  from  thofe  evidently  capable  of 
attaining  fuccefs,  feems  rather  the  effect  of’accident  than  of  in¬ 
tention.  It  is  faid  of  the  French  tragedians  that  they  are  afraid 
of  being  too  tragical  5  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the  Englifh  di¬ 
vines  that  they  feem  afraid  of  being  eloquent.  A  prejudice 
againft  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  writing  ftill  appears  to  prevail 
in  this  country*. 

We  wiflied  to  find  more  of  the.  difeourfes  In  this  vo¬ 
lume  turning  upon  living  manners  and  charaileriflic  preach¬ 
ing.  Thefe  are  the  chief  defiderata  in  preaching.  We  are 
fenfible  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  here ;  but  it  ftibuld 
be  remembered  that  in  this  field  there  is  more  fame  to  be 
acquired  than  in  any  other;  and  perhaps  the  fcarcity  of  la¬ 
bourers  in  it  may  be  owing  more  to  inattention  and  want  of 
early  direftion  to  the  importance  of  the  obje^l,  than  to  want  of 
abilities  for  the  tafk.  In  this  view,  it  is  with  pleafure  we  re¬ 
commend  to  die  perufal  of  all  who  have  lately  entered,  or  are 
about  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  the  eleventh  fermon  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us,  upon  the  end  of  preaching,  and^the  way  to  at¬ 
tain  it.  The  importance  and  fuperior  excellence  of  charafter- 
iftic  preaching  are  there  fet  forth  ;  and  we  join  in  fentiment  with 
the  author  receding  the  utility  of  recurring  frequently  to  parti¬ 
cular  views  and  perfonal  delineations ;  and  in  fhort  to  making 
what  he  properly  calls  chara£leriftic  preaching  a  chief  endeavour. 
Yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  done  full  jufllce  to  the 
views  he  has  taken  up ;  at  leaft  that  his  illuftrations  arc  not 
immediately  obvious;  for  he  requires  a  fecond  and  a  third  reading 


•  It  was  lately  afked  in  a  company  of  divines,  at  one  of  our  uni- 
verfities,  in  what  manner  the  bifiiop  had  preached  the  charity  fer- 
mon  ?  It  was  anfwered,  that  Tiis  difeourfe  appeared  fenfible,  but 
conveyed  in  a  manner  that  was  flat  and  unengaging.  .  What!  re¬ 
plied  the  querift  with  fome  marks  of  contempt,  would  you  have  had 
a  bifhop  attempt  to  make  you  cry  ?  As  if  it  were  univerfally  con- 
feflTcd  that  all  aid  from  the  paflions  to  bring  us  to  a  fenfe  of  our  duty 
ought  to  be  carefully  rHefted, 
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before  we  can  follow  him.  Too  little  indulgence  alfo  is  Ihewn 
to  other  modes  of  public  teaching.  To  what  fize  muft  we  re¬ 
duce  the  great  mafs  of  modern  divinity,  if  we  reuin  no  more 
than  fiills  within  the  author’s  plan?  We  neverthclefs  acquiefee 
in  his  obfervations  upon  a  pulpit  ftyle. 

The  peculiar  idioms  and  phrafes  of  our  northern  neighbours  , 
arc  gradually  difappearing.  Of  thefe  we  have  found  here  lefs 
than  we  expeded ;  and  while,  in  the  graver  fubjeds  of  philo- 
fophy,  hiftory,  and  fermons,  they  are  fetting  a  diftinguiftied  ex¬ 
ample  of  parts  and  judgment,  ^ey  feem  no  lefs  ready  to  excel 
in  the  purity  of  their  didion.  But  in  the  lighter  walks  of  com- 
pofition  it  is  found  they  are  not  fo  happy.  It  has  long  been  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Scotch  are  deficient  in  works  of  humour.  To 
account  Cor  this,  natural  and  local  caufes  have  been  afiigned. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  our  intercourfc  with  many  indivi* 
duals  of  that  country,  the  Scotch  are  not  deficient  in  humour; 
and  perhaps  their  difficulties  in  the  language  will  alone  account 
for  their  having  produced  few  works  of  humour,  which,  beyond 
any  other,  require  facility  of  expreffion,  and  an  intimacy  with 
the  language  employed.  Their  modes  of  expreffion  in  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  their  accent,  are  ftill  different  from  the  con- 
verfation  of  their  Englilh  neighbours. 
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I  4to.  il.  IS.  White;  London,  1787. 

I  r  Continued.  1 

1  .  L  J 

i  ‘  XIV.  Account  of  the  Difeoveries  in  digging  a.  Server  in  Lorn- 
‘  bard -Street  and  Birchin-Lane^  1786.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
*  Gough.^  ,  • 

^  TN  the  interval  between  thofe  houfes,  in  Lombard- Street, 
^  ‘  which  are  numbered  from  82  to  85 ;  at  the  depth  of  about 
‘  nine  feet  from  the  fur  face,  a  pavement  was  found  compofed  of 
^  fmall  rough  Jiones\*  the  paving  of  a  back-court,  we  fuppofe. 

I  *  And  about  three  feet  below  this,  that  is,  about  twelve  feet 
I  ^  from  the  furface,  another  pavement  was  difeovered  of  the  kind 
I  *  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  and  compofed  of  fmall  irregular 
[  ^  bricksj  moji  of  them  red,  but  fome  few  blacky  and  fome  white 
I  a  tellellated  payement,  and  the  flooring  of  fome  Roman  parlour, 
that  had  been  afterwards  buried,  covered  with  three  feet  of  earth, 
and  then  payed  as  a  back-court.  ‘  Though  they  were  of  irre- 
^  gular  form,  they  did  not  differ  much  in  fize;  being  in  length 
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f  about  two  inches,  and  In  breadth  about  one  inch  and  an  half.  B 
^  They  were  roughly  cemented  with  a  yellowifh  mortar,  and  B 

*  were  laid  in  a  thick  bed  of  coarfe  mortar  and  Hones/  This  B 
confirms  them  to  have  been  a  tellellated  pavement.  This  pave-  B 
ment  ‘  from  weft  to  eaft — extended  about  twenty  feet.*  But  fl 

*  near  this  pavement  eajlward^  on  the  north  fide,  parallel  with  B 

*  the  fide  of  the  fewer,  ftood  a  wall  compofed  of  the  fmaller-  B 
^  fixed  Roman  bricky  about  ten  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  long ;  in  fl 

*  which  were  two  fines  near  each  other,  one  femicircular^  the  fl 

*  other  reilangular  and  oblong  rxht  top  of  this  wall  was  about  H 
^  ten  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  ftreet.*  This  was  another  fl 
houfe  built  in  the  Roman  faftiion.  7'he  fiueSy  as  they  were  9 
called,  appear  in  p.  127  to  have  been  ‘  perpendicular,’  and  fl 
were  therefore  very  like  our  prefent  chimnies ;  being  air-holes  to  fl 
the  (hallow  room  under  the  flooring,  in  which  a  fire  was  lighted  fl 
for  warming  the  room  above.  And  from  the  depth  of  the  fl 
wall  below,  we  may  be  fure  there  was  a  cellar  under  both.  fl 

‘  Near  the  poft-office,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  fewer,  about  fl 
‘  fourteen  feet  under  the  furface,  was  found  a  w  all  of  the  ufual 
‘  Roman  ftrufture.  From  the  top  for  about  two  feet  down,  | 
‘  was  rough  work,  and  then  regular  layers  of  flat  bricks  at  -|| 
‘  fmaller  intervals  /  the  common  wall  of  the  houfe,  and  the  J 
fides  of  the  hypocaufi  below.  ‘  Near  this  wall,  but  not  more  S 

*  than  w/wrfect  below  the  furface,  \vas  a  pavement  of  flat  tiles.’  8 

This  w’as  at  the  fame  depth  as  the  pavement  of  the  back-court  S 
before,  and  ferved  for  the  flooring  of  fome  outhoufe.  1 

Thcfe  concur  to  (hew  the  rife,  which  has  been  given  to  the  , 
e;round  of  London,  as  well  as  cf  Rome,  and  which  has  taken  1 
off  confrderably  from  the  height  of  the  hills  of  both.  Then  fol-  ' 
lows  a  lift  of  articles  found,  and  five  plates  of  the  articles  ac¬ 
company  it.  .And  next  comes  an  account  of  the  coins  found. 

.  *  * 

^  X\^.  Account  of  the  Difeoveries  before  mentioned^^from  Air, 

‘  John  Jackjon^  of  Clementes- Lane  1 

This  confirms  the  preceding  account.  The  teflellated  pave-  | 
ments  above  are  thus  deferibed.  ‘  This  pavement,  as  well  a>  | 

*  moft  of  the  reft,  w^as  laid  on  three  dijlinil  beds  of  mortar ;  the  | 

*  lowed  very  coarfe,  about  three  inches  thick  at  a  medium,  and  I 

*  mixed  with'  large  pebbles  ;  over  this  is  fine  mortar,  very  hard, 

^  and  of  a  reddiUi  colour,  being  mixed  with  powdered  brick,  fl 
This  is  about  one  inch  thick,  and  on  it  the  bricks  are  laid  in^ 
/  a  very  fine  white  cement.*  It  alfo  improves  on  the  account  J 
before.  ‘  Oppofite  Abchurch-Lane,  there  appeared  two  walls  ^ 

*  of  unhewn  ftone,  their- diVedlion  acrofs  the  ftreet,  at  the  dif- 1 
tance  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  each  other ;  between  them  1 

•  ^  was  3 
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*  was  much  black  apparently  Burnt;  and  indeed  many  things 
‘  dug  up  hereabout SyiXxfcoyj^rcii  plain  marks  of  confagration.'  This 
fhews  a  ftreet  to  have  run  in  the  diredlion  of  Lombard-Street^ 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Romans.  *  And  the  burnt  wood, 
&c.  is  the  evident  relic  of  one  of  the  many  fires,  from  which 
London  has  fuftered. 

‘  In  many  parts  of  Lombard-Street  and  Birchin-Lane  (which 
‘  was  afterwards  opened),  a  very  large  quantity  of  oyJler^Jhhls  vi’ei% 

‘  found  at  the  fame  depth  as  the  pavements^  &cc.  with  a  few  mufcle- 
‘  Jhells ;  both  of  the  common  Englifl)  kinds^  and  both  the  remains 
of  our  mufcles  and  our  oyfters  eaten  by  the  Romans.  Between 
the  houfes  No.  2i  ‘and  No.  22,  another  pavement  was  met 
‘  with  of  the  common  fort ;  and  by  this  there  were  fragments  of 
‘  plaijier  walis^  painted  redy  with  a  black  border.^  But  ‘  when 
‘  the  workmen  proceeded  up  Birchin-Lane,  they  found— a  fine 
‘  teflellated  pavement  of  very  fmall  bricks  and  ftones,  nearly 
‘  oppofite  No.  12.  Of  this  only  a  corner  appeared,  which  is 

*  compofed  of  black,  red,  green,  and  white  ftones  and  brick, 

‘  forming  a  beautiful  border.  It  feems  by  the  men’s  defeription, 

'  that  this  pavement  runs  under  the  footway  and  the  houfes  there^ 

‘  aboutSy  if  not  deftroyed  when  they  were  built/  And  ‘  both 
‘  in  Lombard-Street  and  Birchin-Lane  there  were  found,  great 

*  quantities  of  Roman  earthen  ware,  but  chiefly  fragments  j 
‘  coins  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  of  Claudius,  Nero,  Galbus, 

*  and  other  emperors  down  to  Conftantine ;  feveral  handles  and 
‘  fragments  of  glafs  urns,  bottles,  &c. ;  Roman  keys,  horns  and 
^  bones  of  different  animals  :  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foily 
‘  Nuremberg  counters,  coins  of  Queen  tliz:\beth,  and  other 

*  relics  of  modern  times  :  —  no  remains  of  Saxon  antiquity  hav- 
‘  ing  been  founds  that  could  be  afeertained  to  be  fuch.’ 

I'iie  whole  of  thefe  difeoveries  is  very  judicioufly  fummed  up 
thus:  ‘  A  large  trench,’  fays  John  Henniker,  Efq.  F.R.A.S, 
in  a  letter,  ‘  has  been  excavated  [/V  Jhould  bcy  dug]  in  Lombard- 
‘  Street  for  the  firft  time  fince  the  memory  of  man,  which  is 
‘  funk  about  fixteen  feet  deep.  The  foil  is  almoji  uniformly  di- 
^  vided  into  four  ftrata :  the  upper moji^  thirteen  feet  fix  inches 
‘  thick,  of  }a6titious  earth  ;  the  fecondy  two  feet  thick,  of  bricky 
‘  apparently  the  ruins  of  buildings ;  the  thirdy  three  inches  thick, 

‘  of  wood-ajhesy  apparently  the  remains  of  a  town  built  of  wood 
‘  and  deftroyed  by  fire ;  th^  fourthy  of  Roman  pavement,  com- 
^  mon  and  teflellated.  On  this  pavement  the  coin  in  queftion,’ 
a  gold  one  of  (Jalba,  ‘  was  difeovered ;  togetticr  with  feveral 
‘  other  coins,  and  many  articles  of  pottery.  Below  the  petvement 

*  the  workmen  find  virgin  earth.* 

This  eflay  is  accompanied  with  two  plates  of  vclTcls  and  coins 
found. 
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‘  XVI.  Obfervations  on  a  Figure  by  Zuccaroy  from  Lord  Falk^ 

‘  land's  Colle^ion*  By  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington* 

This  pifture,  ‘  according  to  tradition  in  the  family^ — repre- 

*  fented  Lord  Burleigh  playing  at  cards  with  three  other  per- 

*  fons,  who  from  their  drefs  appear  to  be  of  diftinftion.*  But 
‘  the  cards  are  marked  as  at  prcfent ;  and  difFer  from  thofe  of 
‘  more  modern  times,  only  by  being  narrower  and  longer.^  And 
‘  there  are  alfo  confiderable  heaps  of  gold  and  filver  on  the  table ; 

‘  fd  that  thefe  dignified  perfonages  feem  to  have  played,  for  what 
‘  would  not  at  prefcnt  be  called  a  chicken  ftake.*  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton  thinks  ‘  the  game  a  Spanifh  one,  called  Rimero.*  This 
probably,  he  fays,  ^  might  have  been  introduced  by  Philip  the 
^  Second  or  fome  of  his^iV  [an  afFedled  word  (ovtrain^  ‘  while 
^  he  was  in  England.*  He  Ihews  it  to  have  been  ‘  much  in 
‘  vogue,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth from  this  paflagc 
in  Shakefpeare, 

I  left  him  at  Primero 
With  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

He  then  (hews  from  Duchat’s  notes  on  the  22d  chapter  of  the 
I  ft  book  of  Rabelais,  how  Primero  was  played,  and  how  the 
pidture  (uits  the  account.  And  he  adds  that  our  word  JiuJhy 
^  which,  when  applied  to  cards,  imports  that  they  are  all  of  the 
‘  fame  colour,*  and  which  is  ufed  at  Primero  as  well  as  other 
games,  is  only  ‘  the  Spanifh  term  flux*  of  the  fame  import ;  as 
^  X  in  that  language — hath  the  power  of  jhy  or  nearly  fo.* 


^  X  VIL  Obfervations  on  the  Antiquity  of  Card^-playing  in  Eng»  * 
‘  land.  By  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington.* 

In  this  pleafing  account,  Mr.  Barrington  finds  the  firft  inti-  jS 
mation  concerning  the  ufe  of  cards  in  Francey  under  1426;  when  1 
no  perfon  w^as  permitted  to  have  in  his  houfe,  ‘  tabliers,  efchi-*  ^ 
^  quiers,  quartesy  &c.  tablei^,  chequers,  or  cards ;  and  under  1404^ 
when,  in  ‘  a  fynod  held  at  Langres, — the  clergy  are  forbid  the  ufe  ^ 
>  of  cards.*  Thefe  two  fadfs,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  ob-  ^ 

ferve,  prove  decifively  the  much  earlier  introduftion  of  cards,  j 

What  was  exprefsly  interdidled  by  a  law,  muft  have  become  very 
.extenfive  in  its  pradlioe.  What  was  fpccifically  forbidden  to  the  1 
clergy,  muft  have  been  common  among  the  laity.  And  what  f 
was  thus  common  and  extenfive  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  could  not  but  have  been  long  known.  This  obferva-  ] 
tion  carries  us  back  to  the  evidence  in  Menuftrier,'  which  Mr.  =1 
Barrington  too  haftily  rejcdls  \  yhree  packs  of  cardsy  ‘  tiois  jeux 

‘  de  r 
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*  de  cartes,^  being  made  for  Charles  the  Sixth ;  and  even  to  the 
earlier  evidence  in  Anftis's  Hiftory  of  the  Garter,  of  Edward 
the  Firft  playing’ at  cards,  ^  ad  quatuor  reges,^  in  1278. 

‘  It  feems,  however,  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  Mr.  Anftis^s 
explanation  of  the  game  ad  quatuor  regesy*  adds  Mr.  Barring- 
n,  ‘  — that  cards  are  not  alluded  to  by  fuch  an  article  in  the 
wardrobe  rolls;  becaufe  w  hear  nothing  about  them^  cither  in 
Rymer’s  Foedera  or  our  Statute-book,  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.*  But  Mr.  Barrington  has 
ftrangely  forgotten,  what  he  has  faid  in  the  very  page  preceding, 
that  he  has  lately  had  ‘  the  perufal  of  Henry  the  Seventh]^  pri- 
‘  vate  expences,  by  which  it  appears  that  money  was  ifliied  at 
^  three  feveral  times  for  his  lofTes  at  cardsJ*  And,  as  he  in- 
genuoufly  fubjt'ins  in  a  note  to  the  former  remark,  ‘  whilft  I  am 
‘  correcting  this  page  for  the  prefs,  Mr.  Nichols  (printer  to  the 
^  fociety)  hath  referred  me  to  4  Edw.  IV.  Rot.  Pari.  Membr. 

VI;  where  pleyinge  cardes  are  enumerated  amongft  feveral 

*  other  articles,  which  are  not  to  be  imported.*  All  unites  to  (hew 
the  introduction  of  card-playing  in  this  country,  and  in  France, 
to  be  much  earlier  than  Mr.  Barrington  has  Rated  it  to  te.  In 
the  4th  of  Edw.  IV.  we  began  to  make  them  ourfelvesy  and  there¬ 
fore  forbad  them  to  be  imported.  And,  as  Mr.  Barrington  in- 
confiftently  remarks  in  the  text  immediately  afterwards,  the 
daughter  of  our  Henry  VII.  being  married  in  1502  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  *  (he  played  at  cards  fopn  after  her  arrival  at  Edin- 
‘  burgh.*  Mr.  Barrington  even  ful^oins  with  ftill  greater  in- 
confiftency  in  another  note,  that  ‘  Dr.  Woide  refers  me  to  4 

C  rMi  w  TVyTr 


^  German  publication  by  Mr.  Breitloff,  in  which  he  cites  an  au^ 
‘  thorityy  that  cards  were  lifed  in  Germany  fo  early  as  A.  D.  13CO.* 
Mr.  Barrington  has  plainly  taken  up  his  pen  to  write,  before 
he  had  digelled  his  intelligence.  And  thisy  as  he  very  ingenu- 
oufly  betrays  it  at  times,  Rands  in  direCl  oppofition  to  his  con- 
clufions. 

Mr.  Barrington  then  proceeds  with  more  fteadinefs,  to  point 
out  the  Spaniards  as  ‘  the  firft  inventors  of  cards.*  To  the 
Spaniards,  ‘  we  owe— undoubtedly  the  game  of  ombre  (with  its 
^  imitations  of  quadrille,  &c.)  ;*  the  name  and  the  terms  being 
‘  all  Spanifti.*  Another  evidence  arifes,he  thinks,  from  ‘  the  four 
‘  fuits*  being  ‘  named  from  what  is  chiefly  reprefented  upon 
*  them,  y\z.  fpades  from  fpada  a  fword  ;*  when  the  fpade  of  our 
cards  is  no  more  like  a  (word  than  it  is  an  elephant  or  a  wefely 
and  when,  if  the  names  fhould  be  derived  from  the  king  of  fpades 
carrying  a  . fword  in  his  hands,  the  name  (hould  equally  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  king  of  clubsy  as  he  equally  carries  a  fword, 
^d  juft  the  fame  kind  of  fword  too ;  ‘  hearts  arc  called  oroSy  from 
‘  a  piece  of  money  being  on  each  card,’  when  a  real  hearMS 
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imprcfied  upon  our  cards ;  ‘  clnbs^  bajios^  from  a  ftick  or  club>^ 
though  the  club  of  <5ur  cards  is  juft  as  like  a  ftick,  as  the  fpode  of 
them  is  like  a  fword  ;  ‘  and  dmnonds^  copas^  from  the  cups  painted 
‘  on  them,’  when  the  figure  upon  our  cards  is  fo  unlike  a  cup, 
and  the  name  is  fo  compleatly  Englifti.  Mr.  Barrington,  there¬ 
fore,  has  failed  egrcgioully  in  this,  his  fecond  argument.  His 
other  arguments  alio  militate  againft  himfelf.  ‘  The  Spanilh 
‘  packs  confift  but  of  forty-eight,  having  no  ten;’  while  ours 
have*  a  ten,  and  are  fifty-two.  ‘  The  next  in  degree’  to  the 
king  ‘  is  a  perfon  on  horfeback  named  El  Cabulloy  or  the  horfiman^ 
in  liie  room  of  our  queen.  ‘  The  third  (or  knave  with  us),’  who 
fo  properly  grafps  an  halberd,  as  a  fervtens  or  ferjeant  attending 
the  king  and  queen,  and  is  therefore  fo  properly  diftinguiftied 
among  us  in  the  language  of  our  elder  fathers,  by  the  appellation 
of  knave  or  fervant,  ‘  is  termed  foto  or  footman’  in  Spanifli.  And 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  Mr.  Barrington’s  reafoning  for  the 
Spanifli  derivation  of  our  cards  flies  diredly  in  his  face  ;  and  that 
our  cards  appear  from  the  real  heart  arid  the  real  knave  upon 
them,  to  be  (in  part  at  leaft)  genuine  Englifli.  Thefc  circum- 
ftanccs  unite  with  the  record  of  Edw.  Ift,  to  prove  cards  very 
ancient  among  us.  Even  ‘  the*  amufemeht*  had  become  fo  gc- 
‘  neral,  in  the  feign  of  Kirig  Janies’  the  Firift,*  ‘  that  the  au^ 
‘  dience  at  the  playhoufes  ufed  thus  to  divert  themfelves,  before  the 
play  began 

Mr.  Barrington  however  j)erfeveres,  and  produces  ‘  a  ftill 
^  more  decifive  proof’  of  the  Spanifli  derivation  of  our  cards. 
It  is  w'hat  was  ‘  undoubtedly,  the  cover  of  a  . pack  of  cards,  and 
‘  probably  was  made  ufe  of  by  a*  French  card -maker.*  It  has 
thefe  words,*  partly  Spanifli  arid  partly  French,  upon  it,  Cartes 
finnes  (fuperfitie  cards)  are  Spanifli,  which  are  followed  by  two  of 
‘  French,  (viz.  falxes  par^  ox  .made  ^y),’  and  are  fucceeded  bv 
‘  ^e  [for  Jean'\  Hauvola.^  a  Spaiiifli  name  {vue  fuppofe,  for 
Mr.  Barrington  notes  it  not)  bVenchified  in  the  perfonal  part  of 
iy  and  by  ‘y, — generally  ufed  in  Spanifli  for  the  conjundfion 
‘  and^^  and  by  ‘  tdward  Warman,’  an  Englifli  name  ‘  inferred 
‘  in  a  new  piece  of  wood  laid  into  the  original  block.’  Nor  is 
fois  all.  ‘  At  each  corner  are  the  figures  from  which  the  four 
‘  fuits  of  cards  are  denominated  in  Spain,  viz.  cups,’  a  real  cup, 
and  totally  dillimilar  to  our  diamond,  ‘  fwords,’  a  real  fw^ord,  and 
equally  unlike  our  fpade,  ‘  clubs,’  a  real  club,  arid  as  different 
from  cur  club  as  Mr.  Barrington  is  from  Hercules.^  ‘  and  pieces 
‘  of  money,’  a  real  piece,  quite  round,  and  no  more  like  to  an 
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heart  than  he  is  to  Hyperion ;  ‘  whilft  at  the  top,  and  at  the  fide, 
‘  are  the  arms  pt  Caftilc  and  Leon/  All  this  ‘  decifive  proof  * 
proves  nothing.  It  (hews  not  the  Spaniards,  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  cards.  It  (hews  them  only,  to  have  been  in  repute 
at  the  time,  for  making  fuperfine  cards.  Accordingly  one  Juan 
Hauvola,  borrowing  a  little  French,  and  retaining  his  old  Spa- 
ni(h,  fet  up  at  Paris  for  making  them,  in  partnerihip  with  fome 
French  houfe;  and  afterwards  engaged  with  an  Engli(h  houfe,  in 
London.  And  the  fuperfine  cards  ufed  in  England  might  well 
be  Spani(h,  and  imported  by  a  Spanilh  manufedurer  at  Paris,  in 
concert  with  an  Engliih  (hop-keeper  at  London  ;  when,  as  Mr. 
Barrington  himfelf  has  (hewn,  the  Spanilh  game  of  Primero  was 
played  at  court. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  a  prefent  pack  of  Engliih 
cards  to  be  partly  Engliih  and  partly  Spanilh.  The  club  adually 
imprelTed  upon  this  Spanilh  cover,  a  real  club,  having  three  ftrong 
knots  at  the  fide*,  and  ending  in  a  thick  and  heavy  head ;  (hews 
the  cypher  on  the  Spanilh  and  Engliih  card  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  a  club,  though  it  is  now  fo  different ;  and  to  have  therefore 
been  called  in  Spanilh,  and  *  in  Engliih.  The  fword 
alfo  on  the  cover,  a  real  one,  with  a  handle,  a  guard,  and  a 
double  edge,  (hews  the  card  to  have  alfo  had  a  fword  originally, 
though  it  has  now  fomething  fo  dillimilar.  And  the  retention 
of  the  names  among  us,  when  the  figures  have  dilappeared  from 
our  cards ;  and  the  particular  retention  of  the  SpaniJh.tiOim^^  for 
one  of  them  ;  clearly  point  out  fomething  like  a  Spanilh  origin, 
for  two  fuits  in  our  cards.  But  then  the  imprelHon  and  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  hearts  for  another,  fo  diftinft  from  the  Spanilh  orot 
and  the  Spanilh  pieces  of  money^  (hew  this  fuit  to  be  Engliih.  The 
diamond  too,  a  diamond  ihaped  in  a  lozenge:  form,  proves  the 
fame.  And  the  tens  in  the  Engliih,  the  queen  in  the  room  of  the 
horfeman,  and  perhaps  the  knave^  again  unite  to  mark  the  Eng- 
lilh  portion  of  our  cards.  Ours,  therefore,  were  originally  the 
diamonds  and  the  hearts,  and  the  Spanilh  were  the  fpades  and 
the  clubs.  .  Yet,  as  the  knave  is  nearly  fimilar  in  both,  and  the 
king  is  adluaily  the  fame ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  have  four  fuitSy 
and  three  court  cards,  as  well  as  we;  this  ftriking  coincidence  in 
pradlice,  mull  necellarily  have  arifen  from  fome  inter-commu¬ 
nion  of  ideas,  that  can  be  referred  only  to  one  origin  for  all. 
And  fince  ‘  ombre,*  the  name  of  a  Spanilh  game,  ^  fignifies  a 
‘  man  *,*  homo  formln;^  omhre^  as  numerus  number^  camera  chamber ^ 
&c. ;  fmee  fpade^  the  Spanilh  ejpada  for  a  fword,  is  only  the  Latin 
fpatha  pronounced  hard,  as  th  in  our  Thames  and  in  the  French 
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Bibliotheque  at  prefcnt ;  fincc  ^  the  terms  for  the  principal  cards' 
at  ombre  ^  are  alfo  Spani(h,  viz.  fpadill,  manill,  bado,  punto, 

‘  matadors*/  and  are  alfo  derived  from  the  hztxn /pathuloy  ma^ 
nuale  batuo  to  beat  with  hajto  or  a  club,  punSluniy  and  perhaps 
metadoron  a  Greek  word  Latinized,  for  the  fuperdonaUon  given  to 
the  holder  of  matadors ;  fince  we  muft  derive  ^  being  codillcd 

*  from  codWo^  the  winning  of  the  pool  from  pollay  which  fignifies 
the  flake,  the  term  of  trumpSy]  fpelt  formerly  triumph  in  Englifh, 

*  from  triomphoy  as  alfo  the  term  of  the  ace^  which  pervades  moft 
5  European  languages,*  from  ‘  the  Spanilh  word  for  this  card, 

*  as  t,*  all  woras  evidently  Latin  in  their  origin,  as  triumphusy 
pollubrum  the  bafon  that  holds  the  flake,  and  codicillusy  and  the 
word  aSy  or  acty  pervading  moji  European  languages  \  fince  ‘  the 
f  \fenetians  flill  ufe  the  Spanifh  cards,  retaining  the  Spanifh 
^  terms,  except  that  of  orosy  which  they  render  denar iy  figni- 

*  fying  equally  pieces  of  money  J,’  and  equally  lignirying  fo  in, 
the  Latin  only ;  and  fincc  ‘  cards  were  ufed  in  Germany  fo  early 
^’as  A.D.'  1300,*  appear  fo  early  as  1278  in  England,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  the  game  of  the  four  kings,*  and  about  1392  are  deno¬ 
minated  in  France  by  the  exprefs  title  of ‘cards*  and  ‘  packs  of 

*  cards;*  vve  fcruple  not  to  refer  them  to  thofe  from  whom  the 
very  appellation  of  chartay  cardsy  or  leaves  of  pafle-boards,  is 
derived,  thofe  common  fathers  of  language  and  of  ufages,  to  the 
Italians,  the  Southern  Germans,  the  French,  the  Englifh,  and 
the  Spaniards;  the  antient  Romans  thcmfclves.  From  them  the 
nations  of  weftern  Europe  derived  them,  we  apprehend,  varied  the 
names  and  the  figures,  according  to  their  feveral  fancies ;  but 
Hill  retain  enough  of  their  original  fimibrity,  to  point  out  their 
common  origin  ;  and,  whether  Spanifh,  Italian,  f'rench,  or  Eng¬ 
lifh,  are  all  Roman  in  their  commencement. 

‘  XVIII.  Ohfervations  on  Card-playing.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowled 

The  defign  of  this  difl'ertation,  is  to  confirm  that  Spanifh  origin 
of  cards,  which  we  think  we  have  refuted  before.  Nor  does  it 
prove  more  in  itfelf,  than  that  many  of  our  games  in*  the  reign 
6f  Elizabeth  were  Spanifh.  And  it  fhews  the  modern  vingUuny 
to  be  the  fanrie  with  the  Spanifh  bientuin :  thougli  we  derived  it 
undoubtedly  from  the  French,  and  though  it  hence  appears 
comriion  to  both. 

t  %  * 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  rV.  7hi  Art  of  dying  TVooU  Si/i^  and  Cotton.  Tranflated 
f  ont  the  French  of  Al*  Helot ^  M.  Alacquery  and  Af,  Le  Pileur 
D^ApIigny.  Illujlmted  with  Copper-plate  Cuts  exhibiting  the  In^ 
fide  of  a  Dyi-Houfe\  and  the  various  Implements  ufed  in  the  Prac^ 
the  of  dying.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards.  Baldwin.  London,  1789, 

IN  a  country  where  a  great  part  of  the  exports  is  manufac¬ 
tured  from  wool,  lilk,  and  cotton,  the  art  of  dying  thefe  ma¬ 
terials  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  Hate. '  In  this 
light  has  the  fubjed  been  for  many  years  confidered  in  France, 
throughout  which  kingdom  the  dyers  are  fubjedt  to  certain  re¬ 
gulations,  and  frequent  infpedion  by  the  government.  The 
dyers  of  the  true  and  of  the  falfe  dye,  are  there  diftindt  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  fome  of  their  beft  chemifts  have  been  employed  in  ex¬ 
periments,  partly  defigned  to  diftinguifh  precifely  the  true  from 
the  falfe  dye,  but  ftill  with  the  general  intention  of  improving 
the  art.  A  circumftantial  detail  of  thofe  experiments,  with  their 
various  refults,  is  the  objedl  of  the  prefent  volume,  which  has 
been  tranflated  for  the  ufe,  and  merits  greatly  the  attention,  of 
the  Englifti  dyers.  In  fac^,  though  an  illiterate  dyer  may  ac¬ 
cidentally  ftumble  on  an  ufeful  improvement,  the  art  of  dying  will 
never  attain  the  perfedlion  of  which  it  is  capable,  until  thofe  who 
profefs  it  fhall  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
theory  on  which  its  operations  are  founded.  •  *  * 

‘  The  work  begins  with  fome  account  of  the  primitive  colouir, 
or  rather  of  th6fe~which  are  fo  denominated  by  the  dyers ;  for 
they  have  no  affinity  with  the  colours  properly  termed  primitive 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The  dyers  have  only  given  them  this, 
name  becaufe,  from  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  by  which  they* 
are  produced,  they  become  the  bafis  of  every  other  colour. 
I'hofe  primitive  colours  are  five,  vi^.  blue,  red,  yellow,  fawn  or 
root-colour,  and  black;  each  of  which  furnifhes  a  great  number 
of  fhades,  whence,  by  combination,  are  produced  all  the  colours 
in  nature.  Next  follows  a  defeription  of  the  velTels  and  uten- 
fils  ufed  in  dying,  and  an  account  of  the.  true  colours,*  or  thofe 
technically  denominated  in  grain. 

The  following  extraft  prefents  us  with  a  philofophical  view 
of  the  principles  bn  which  the  difference  of  colours  is  fuppofed 
to  depend : 

‘  I  have  learnt,  from  experiment,  the  beft  guide  in  philoibphy,  as 
well  as  in  the  arts,  that  the  difference  of  colours,  according  to  the 
preceding  diJliiidlion,  depends  partly  on  the  preparation  of  the  fub- 
jed  to  be  dyed,  and  partly  upon  the  colouring  materials.  Hence  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  received  as  a  general  principle,  of  the 
art  in  queftion,  that  tlu;  invifibie  mechaniim  of  dying  confifls  in 

dilating 
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dilating  the  pores  of  the  bedy  you  mean  to  dye;  to  depofit  in  then* 
the  particles  of  a  foreign  fubllance  ;  to  cOnhne  them  by  fome  kind 
cement,  fo  that  neither  rain  nor  fun  can  poflibly  alter  them  ;  to 
choofe  the  colouring  particles  of  fiich  a  tenuity  as  to  penetrate  and 
be  retained^  by  being  fufhciently  wedged  into  the  pores  of  the  fub. 
jed  when  dilated  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  con- 
traded  by  cold,  and  finally  covered  with  a  kind  of  malHck,  left  by 
the  fait  ufed  in  preparation.  Whciice  it  follows  that  the  pores  of  the 
fibres  of  the  woollen,  'either  fabricated  or  to  be  fabr’cated  into  fluffs, 
ought  to  be  clean  fed,  expanded,  cemented,  or  glued,  and  then  con- 
traded,  that-the  colour-atoms  may  be  retained  or  fallened,  as  it  were, 
like  a  diamond  in  the  beazel,  or  collet  of  a  ring. 

*  From  repeated  experiments  1  am  alfo  taught  that  every  ingre¬ 
dient  for  dying  in  grain  has,  in  fome  degree,  an  aftringent  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  quality;  that  this  qualityj's  fuflicient  to  feparate  the  earth 
of  alum,  one  of  the  faits  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  wool  before  it  be 
dyed,  and  that  this  earth,  mixed  with  the  colouring  atoms,  forms 
a  kind  of  lacker,  fomething  like  what  painters  ufe,  but  infinitely 
finer  ;  that  in  bright  colours,  fuch  as  fcarlet,  where  alum  cannot  be 
ufed,  it  is  neceffary  to  fubflitute.for  this  earth,  which  is  always 
white,  when  the  alum  is  good,  fome  other  body  that  may  fupply  the 
flouring  atoms  with  a  bafis  equally  white ;  that'  tin  gives  this  bafis 
in  the  fcarlet  dye  ;  that  when  all  thcfc  minute  atoms  of  the  colouring 
earthy  lacker,  arc  dillributed  through  the  pores  of  the. dilated  fubjed; 
the  gluten  wiiich  the. tartar  (another  fait  ufed  in  the  preparation)  de- 
pofites,  fc^v^Sjto  cement  thelp  atoms ;  and  finally,  that  the  contradion 
of  the  pores,  occafioned  by.  the  cold,'  confines  tfiem. 

*  Probably  the.  falfe  colours  are  defediye  only  becaufe  the  fubjed 
IS  not  fulHciently  prepared  ;  and  the  colouring  particles  being  depo- 
fited  only  on  the  fmooth  furface,  or  in  pores  not  enough  dilated  for 
their  reception,  the  leafl  accident  muft  inevitably  detach  them.  If  a 
method  of  fupplying  colouring  parts  of  dying  woods  with  the  necef¬ 
fary  aflringcncy  could  be  difeovered,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  wool 
properly  prepared,  as  it  is  prepared  to  receive  the  red  of  madder,  t 
am  convinced,  from  at  leafl  thirty  experiments,  that  thefe  woods 
might  be  rendered  as  ufeful  to  dyers  in  grain,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  dyers.* 

t  • 

The  art, of  dying  vi^ool  in  various  colours  is  treated  at  great 
length,  confifling  of  thirty-nine  chapters,  exclufive  of  fome  im¬ 
portant  inftru£lions ;  that  of  dyir.g  lilk  is  detailed  in  more  than 
a  third  of  the  fame  quantity;  and  of  cotton  in  almoft  as  much. 
Thefe  fubflarices  being  of  a  different  texture,  and  their  pores 
alfo  different  as  well  inii'^e  as  in  form,  muft  necellhrily  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  aptitude  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  colouring 
particles.  Wool  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres, 
which,  like  hairs  are  only  tubes,  containing  a  medullary  fub- 
ftance^  Thefe  tubes  arc' themfclves  lieves  throughout  their 
length,  with  an  infinity  of  lateral  pores  ;  and  they  are  more  or 
Icfs  curled  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  Icfs  quantity  of  thofe 

pores. 
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pores.  The  fibres  of  wool  having  thus  many  pores,  afFord  great 
room  for  extraneous  fubilances,  which  may  not  only  be  lodged 
in  the  exterior  pores,  but  even  penetrate  into  the  whole  extent 
of  the  tubes,  after  the  medullary  fubflance  has  been  expelled.  •  It 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  wool,  being  of  all  fubftanccs 
that  are  made  into  ftuffs  the  moft  porous,  ftiould  be  the  molt  cafy 
to  dye,  and  imbibe  the  greateft  quantity  of  colour. 

Silk  is  a  glutinous  matter,  formed  in  the  body  of  the  worm, 
and  which  hardens  in  the  air  w^hilc  the  animal  is  fpinning.  I'his 
liquor  doubtlefs  originally  proceeds  from  the  mucilage  of  the 
mulberry-leaf,  which,  in  the  body  of  the  worm,  by  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  volatile  alkali,  becomes  an  animal  gluten.  It 
afterwards  acquires  confiftcnce  in  the  air,  in  confequence  of  the 
evaporation  of  a  thin  oil,  and  a  part  of  this  volatile  alkali. 

•  Cotton  is  a  thready  ilibftance,  enveloping  the  grain  of  the 
cotton-tree.  It  is  not  formed,  as  fome  imagine,  by  the  extra- 
vafation  of  the  nourilhing  juice  of  the  plant;  for,  were  it  fo,  it 
would  vary  both  in  fize  and  form.  It  is  truly  a  vegetation  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  outfide  of  the  plant;  and  as  no  vegetable  fub- 
ftance  can  receive  a  juice  without  having  veflds  proper  for  its 
circulation,  it  neceflarily  follows  that  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are 
tubular,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wool ;  but  being  a  great 
deal  finer,  muft  be  more  difficult  to  dye,  becaufe  incapable  of 
admitting  fuch  grofs  particles.  It  has  alfo  lateral  pores,  like  thofe 
of  wool,  containing  a  kind  of  medullary  oil,  which  muft  ne¬ 
ceflarily  be  expelled  previous  to  dying ;  otherwife  the  dye  would 
be  extremely  fuperficial.  ' 

We  have  fubjoined  this  general  account  of  thofe  different  fub- 
ftances,  with  the  view  of  explaining  to  our  readers  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  art  of  dying  is  founded.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  of  deferibing  the  procefs  in  any  of  the  different  ope¬ 
rations  ;  but  we  can  recommend  the  prefent  work  as  an  exceU 
lent  introduftion  to  the  fcientific  knowledge  of  the  art  of  dy¬ 
ing.  It  exhibits,  we  believe,  a  faithful  difplay  of  the  pradice 
in  France,  where  great  chemical  abilities  have  been  exerted  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  art ;  and  muft  therefore  afford 
much  ufeful  information  to  thofe  who  would  derive  advantage 
in  the  profecution  of  it  from  the  affiftance  of  a  rational  theory. . 
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Art.  V.  Hi/iory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and  County  of 
the  Town  of  Nexvcajile  upon  Tyne  \  including  an  Account  of  the 
Coal-tradt  of  that  Place^  and  embellijhed  with  engraved  Views 
of  the  Public  Buildings^  kAc.  By  fohn  Brandy  Ai.  A*  Fellow 
and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  4to.  2  vols.  2l.  2s, 
boards.  White.  London,  1789. 

f^HAT  ^  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil/  is  a  trite  obfervation, 
A  but  was  never  more  aptly  exemplihed  than  by  the  modern 
writers  of  topographical  hiftories.  'Fhe  indefatigable  Maitland 
had  a  genius  particularly  calculated  for  this  fpecies  of  inquiry; 
and  he  chofe  for  the  purpofe  fuch  fubje^Sls  as  would  afford  the 
moft  ample  fcope  to  his  laborious  invelligation ;  but  his  literary 
fucceflbrs,  lefs  fortunate  in  their  feledlion,  while  they  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  the  induftry,  have  far  exceeded  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  that  inquifitive  author ;  and  inftead  of  interefting 
details,  and  refearches  gratifying  to  curiofity,  prefent  us  with 
an  enormous  mafs  of  trifling  fadl<  and  circumftances,  and  a  re- 
gifter  of  names  which  ought  to  have  remained  unmolefted  in 
their  native  obfeurity.  The  principal  caufe  of  the  extreme  am¬ 
plification  of  thefe  writers  is  doubtlefs  a  partiality  for  their  fub- 
jecl,  to  which  having  themfelves  annexed  an  idea  of  importance, 
they  feem  to  imagine  'that  the  moft  circumftantial  account  of  it 
cannot  fail  of  contributing,  in  a  proportionable  degree,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  public.  But  in  this  they  are  greatly  mif-i 
taken.  I'he  public  will  never  look  with  complacency  at  a  work, 
however  laborioufly  executed,  which  neither  engages  the  atten¬ 
tion  with  interefting  narrative,  nor  repays  it  with  ufeful  infor¬ 
mation.  'Fo  delineate  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  eminent 
places;  to  trace  th^  various  natural  or  political  caufes  of  their 
advancement  or  decline  ;  and  to  recite  the  extraordinary  events 
which  occur  in  their  hiftory ;  thefe  are  objedls  which  will,  in 
general,  afford  both  pleafure  aud  inftrueftion ;  but  to  anfwer 
thefe  ends,  the  inquiry  muft  be  profecuted  with  the  appearance 
of  judgment,  and  the  reader  muft  not,  through  the  indiferimin- 
ating  zeal  of  his  author,  be  overwhelmed  in  the  rubbifh  of 
antiquity. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  thoughts  by  the  huge  and  un- 
digefted  volumes  now  before  us;  in  which  we  can  hardly  per¬ 
ceive  any  glimmering  of  uleful  inveftigation  ;  but  where,  on  the 
contrary,  our  patience  is  exhaufted  with  the  moft  frivolous  de¬ 
tails  ;  and  curiofity,  inftead  of  being  gratified,  meets  in  every 
(lep  with  difappointment. 

The  author  begins  with  an  account  of  the  fortifications  and 
various  buildings  at  Newcaftle;  informing  us  that  the  town 

was 
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was  enclofed  with  a  wall  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
We  learn  likewifc  that,  after  the  completion  of  this  ftrudure, 
the  town  was  divided  into  twenty-four  wards,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  gates,  and  the  round  towers  with  which  they  were 
accompanied ;  and  that  thefe  were  defended,  in  times  of  hofti- 
lity  with  the  Scots,*  by  the  particular  wards  originally  appro¬ 
priated  to  them.  The  account  of  the  buildings,  their  various 
repairs  and  additions,  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
a  detail  of  epitaphs,  &c.  occupy  the  whole  of  the  firft  volume, 
which  is  fufniihed  with  a^ copious  appendix. 

The  fecond  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  the  river 
Tyne.  The  author  obferves  that  no  literary  monuments  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  inform  us  with  certainty  by  what  name  this 
river  was  diftinguiflied  while  the  Roman  legions  were  ftationed 
on  its  banks.  It  occurs  not  as  a  river  of  Northumberland  in 
Ptolemy’s  ancient  map  of  Britain  ;  if  it  was  not  then  called  the 
Vedra,  which  is  the  name  of  a  river  marked  in  it,  about  the 
place  where  that  of  Tyne  ought  to  be  found.  The  prefent  ap¬ 
pellation  of  this  river  is  implied  in  the  firft  accounts  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  houfe  at  7'inmouth,  evidently  fo  called  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  houfe  alluded  to  was  firft  eredled 
a  little  after  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century.  . 

According  to  our  author’s  information,  glafs-makers  are  faid 
to  have  been  firft  brought  out  of  France  into  England  A. 
674,  oh  the  building  of  the  new  abbey  of  Weremouth,  at  a  few 
miles  diftance  from  the  moiith  of  the  river  Tyne;  and  he  fixes 
the  epoch  of  the  glafs-works  upon  the  river  Tyne  about  the  year 
1619,  when  they  were  eftablilhed  by  Sir  Robert  Manfell,  Knti 
vice-admiral  of  England.  The  cheapnefs  of  fea-coal,  as  our 
author  obferves,  was  doubtlefs  the  chief  inducement  for  eredling 
them  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  London. 

Our  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  monaftery  and 
caftle  of  Tinmouth : 

‘  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  the 
learned  Horfley,  foihe  recent  difeoveries  feem  clearly  to  prove  to  us^ 
that  the  Romans  had  a  ftation  in  this  place  during  their  refidence  in 
Britain.  • 

»  *  A.  religious  houfe,  doubtlefs  of  rude  and  Ample  archite£lure,  is 

faid  to  have  been  ereded  here  in  the  very  earlieft  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
and  foon  after  the  introduftion  of  the  monadic  inftitution  into  our 
ifland. 

‘  Edwin,  Kipg  of  the  Northumbrians,  fometime  between  the  years 
of  ChHft  617  and  633#  erefted  here  of  wood  a  place  of  refidence  for 
nuns  only,  as  fome  writers  inform  us,  but  more  probably  for  religious 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  iu  which  his  own  daughter  Rofella  after- 
terwards  took  the  veil.  * 
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.  *  OAv'aW,  a  fucceeding  king  of  the  fame  people,  and  who  began 
}iis  reign  A.  D.  634,  foon  afterwards  caufed  this  houfe  of  wood  to  be 
taken  down,  and  rdifed  upon  the  fite  thereof  a  new  ftrufture  of  done  ; 
a  circum dance  which  no  doubt  gave  rife  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  writers 
who  aflert  that  this  Ofwald  was  the  original  founder  of  Tinmouth 
monartery, 

*  Mention  occurs  of  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  at  this  place, 
foon  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  of  done,  where  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons  of  didindlion  adembled  under  a  regular  order  for  the  performance 
of  divine  lervice  ;  the  monallery  had  by  this  time  acquired  fuch  a  re¬ 
putation  of  local  fandVity,  that  perfons  dying  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  brought  to  be  interred  in  it  according  to  a  fuperditious  cudom 
that  prevailed  in  that  age. 

*  Hither  was  conveyed  for  that  purpofe  the  murdered  body  of 
Ofwin,  King  of  Deira,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  then  divided  king¬ 
dom  of  Northumberland,  who,  through  the  treachery  of  the  ungrateful 
Hunweld,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  ambition  of  Ofwy,  King  of  Bernicia, 
live  other  province,  on  the  1 3  th  of  the  kalends  of  September,  A.D.  65 1 , 
at  a  place  called  Chillingham,  where  Queen  F.anlieda,  a  relation  of 
the  dcceafcd  king,  is  faid  to  have  ereefed  a  monadery  for  his  foul. 
Harding,  the  w'riter  of  an  old  Fnglidi  chronicle  in  metre,  has  erro- 
neoudy  iuppofed  her  to  have  founded  that  of  Tinmoutii  on  this  mourn- 
fut  occalion. 

‘  The  divifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  is  reported,  and 
with  great  probability,  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  kings  Ofwy  and  Ofwin. 

*  Egfrid,  made  King  of  Northumberland  A.D.  671,  and  who  was 
llain  May  20th,  685,  was  the  founder  of  this  monadery,  if  we  will 
give  credit  to  an  old  account,  that  Leland  has  preferved,  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  pagans  in  Northumberland  during  the  reign  of  that 
king,  and  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  former  hidory  of  this  f 
place,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  dedroyed,  with  other  religious 
houfes,  in  the  time  of  that  king,  by  the  barbarous  Danes,  and  to  have  | 
been  redored  by  his  pious  munificence;  a  conjefture  which  feems  by 
no’ means  to  want  probability. 

‘  St.  Herebald,  the  companion  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  archbifliop 
of  York,  who  died  A.  D.  721,  appears  to  have  been  a  monk,  and 
afterwards'abbot  of  Tinmouth. 

•  *  Ofred,  the  banifhed  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  flain  on  the  i8ih  of  the  kalends  of  Odober,  A.  D.  792, 
on  his  return  from  exile,  was  afterwards  interred  in  this  monadery. 

«  In  the  year  of  Chiift  800  the  monadery'  of  Tinmouth  was  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Danes. 

‘  A.D.  832  an  army  of  pirates  from  the  fame  barbarous  nation 
made  an  attempt  to  i^d  at  this  place,  but  were  routed  and  driven  back 
To  their  (hips. 

*  In  the  year  966,  during  the  ravages  of  Hungar  and  Hubba,  the 
jtionadery  of  Tinmouth  is  faid  to  have  been  utterly  dedroyed. 

‘  A;  D.  870  a-monalkry  of  nuns  occurs  at  this  place  as  having  been 
,  plundered  by  the  fame  infidels,  who,  three  year«  before,  had  fubjugated 
'iht 'whole  province  of  Northumberland. 
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•  <  In  the  year  876  Tinmouth  was  again  ravaged  by  Halfden,  the 
Danjlh  king. 

‘  During  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  King  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  which 
began  A.D.  924,  and  ended  in  946,  this  monailery,  then  hardly 
recovered  from  its  former  defolaiion,  was  again  ravaged  by  the 

Danes.  ^  ^ 

‘  It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  having  been  fo  often  plundered  and 
deftroyed,  this  place  (hould  have  lain  fo  long  in  ruins  that  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  King  Ofwin,  the  fainted  patron  thereof,  was  utterly 

loll.  ,  ^  ' 

<  After  fome  refpite  from  the  invafions  of  the  Dani/h  pirates^  to 
whom  its  expofed  fituation  on  the  fea  coall  rendered  it  an  eafy  and 
defencelefs  prey ;  and  who,  by  their  repeated  depredations,  appear  to 
have  left  nothing  that  could  induce  them  to  return,  the  then  biihop 
of  the  diocefe  obtained  it  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  ;  and,  after 
filling  it  anew  with  religious,  rellored  therein  the  celebration  of  divine 
fervice. 

‘  It  was  not,  however,  tin  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confefr^r  that  the  bones  of  the  royal  martyr  St.  Ofwin  were  dif- 
covered. 

‘  About  the  conclufion  of  this  reign,  which  ended  in  ic66,  the 
royal  faint  and  martyr  Ofwin,  in  one  of  thofe  dreams  common  to  the 
times,  is  faid  to  have  appeard  to  Edmund,  the  fexton  of  this  place, 
and  pointed  out  to  him*  the  place  of  his  own  interment.  Judith,  wife  of 
Tolli,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  gave  credit  to  the  fexton 's  rifion,  and 
ceafed  not  to  exert  her  influence  with  Egelwine,  then  bifhop  of  Dui> 
ham,  till  he  had  ordered  a  fearch  to  be  made  for  the  royal. bones,  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  difeovered  in  an  oratory,  according  to  the  faint's 
dire^lions  in  the  vifion,  on  thr  5 th  of  the  ides  of  March;  A.  D.  1065, 
and  4 1 5  years  after,  his  death.  The  royal  remains,  after  having  been 
inclofed  in  a  coffin,  and  honoured  with  every  kind  of  funeral  pomp, 
were  recommitted  to  the  facred  earth. 

•  ‘  Tolli,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  according  to  fome  writers,  rc« 
built  this  monailery  from  the  foundation.* 

Mr.  Brand  afterwards  gives  the  hiftory  of  Newcaftlc,  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  town,  or  borough ;  which  is  detailed  with  great  and  un- 
interefting  minutenefs  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  work. 
In  refpe6t  of  coal,  for  which  this  place  has  been  long  fo  much 
dillinguilhed,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  though  fome  writers  havb 
not  fcrupled  to  affirm  that  coal  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Britons,  yet  others  have  contended  for  thc.contracY  by  aimed 
irrefiftible  arguments.  The  Britons,  it  appe^s,  Haia  a  primitive 
name  for  this  folfil;  and  Mr.  Pennant  infon^  us  that  a  flint- 
ax,  the  inftrument  of  the  aborigines  of  our  illand,  was  difeo¬ 
vered  ftuck  in  certain  Veins  of  coal,  expofed  to  day,  in  Craig  y 
Park  in  Monmo^Jthfhire,,  and.  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  render  ic 
very  accelfible  to  the  unexperienced  natives, '  who  in  early  times 
were  incapable  gf  purfuing  the  veins*  to  any  great  ^pth.  The 
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ftrongeft  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think 
that  the  Romans,  while  in  Britain,  were  ignorant  of  this  com¬ 
modity,  is,  that  their  language  affords  no  name  for  it ;  the  ge¬ 
nuine  and  determinate  fignification  of  carbo  being  charcoal.  But 
the  fafts  and  Ipeftimonies  adduced  by  our  author  afford  much 
reafon  to  conclude  that  coal,  though  at  firft  unnoticed  in  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  was  afterwards  in  aftual  ufe  amongft  them. 

The  fecond  volume,  like  the  firft,  is  accompanied  with  an 
appendix,  containing  various  documents  relative  to  the  fubjeft 
of  the  hiftory.  It  would  be  a  talk  no  lefs  unproductive  of  gra- 
"tihcation  to  our  readers  than  unneceffary,  and  indeed  almoft  iin- 
poffible  for  us,  to  give  a  more  ^particular  account  of  this  work. 
We  have  already  expreffed  our  difapprobation  of  the  frivolous 
prolixity  and  jejune  minutencfs  with  which  it  has  been  induf- 
trioufly  executed;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without  acknow¬ 
ledging  at  the  fame  time,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Brand,  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fparcd  no  pains  in  amaffing  his  extraordinary  col- 
IcAion  of  materials ;  that  he  has  preferved  the  hiftorical  detail 
with  uninterrupted  exacftnefs ;  and  above  all,  that  he  has  mani- 
fefted,  by  the  multiplicity  of  notes  and  references,  a  degree  of 
learning,  and  an  extent  of  inquiry,  which,  in  a  nobler  field  of 
hiftorical  refearch,  might  have  crowned  his  labours  with  more 
than  common  approbation.  We  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  in 
favour  of  the  work,  that  it  is  embelliihed  with  a  great  number 
of  well-executed  engravings. 


Art.  VI.  A  Treatife  of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  William 
CuUertj  M.  D.  Profejfor  of  the  Practice  of  Phyftc  in  the  Uni^ 
verfuy  of  Edinburgh^i^c.lAc.  4to..2  vols.  il.  iis.  6d.  boards. 
Elliot  and  Kay.  London,  1789.  ;  . 

Dr.  Cullen,  it  feems,  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  leftures  on 
the  Materia  Medica  formerly  ^  publiflied  in  his  name, 
though  extremely  incorreft,  had  entertained  a  defign  of  giving 
a  more  accurate  and  complete  edition  of  thofe  leftures; 
but  he  afterwards  abandoned  that  idea,  and  has  modelled  the 
work  into  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  As  if  he  had 
purpofely  refolvcd’to  preclude.  incorrecSlnefs,  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  by  retrenchment,  he  has  omitted  a  number  of  articles  com¬ 
mon  in  eveiy  treatife  on  this  fubjedi ;  and  for  thefe  omiffions 
he  proceeds  to,  offer  an  apology,  or  rather  a  juftification  of  his 
condudl.  ^  ‘  ’ 

In  the  firft  place,  he  informs  us  that  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
ccllafy  to' detail  the  various  nomenclature  of  the  different  fub- 
ftancciJ^  as  it  may  be  readily  obtained  elfc where  J  and  particularly 
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)he  has  not  attempted  to  afeertain  the  nomenclature  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  both  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  that  would  attend  fuch  a 
labour,  and  becaufe  he  is  very  doubtful  of  its  utility. 

In  afeertaining  the  fpecics  of  plants,  where  feveral  of  the  fame 
genus  may  be  employed,  he  has  likewife  purpofely  omitted  en¬ 
tering  into  any  critical  difeuffion  refpecling  their  comparative 
fuperiority ;  thinkins;  it  enough  for  him  to  have  marked,  in  the 
catalogue  prefixed  to  his  treatife,  the  botanical  diftindion  of  the 
fpecics  which  he  judged  moif  fit  to  be  employed. 

Another  omiffion,  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  preceding,  is 
'  t  the  not  giving  any  defeription  of  the  particular  medicines  as  they 
"f  are  employed,  or  lit  to  be  employed.  This,  however,  he  ac- 
^  i  knowledges  to  have  omitted  becaufe  he  could  not  do  it  fo  com- 
■  pletely  and  accurately  as  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers,  and 
fy  I  whom  he  fuppofes  his  readers  to  have  in  their  hands.  '  . 
s  ^  The  omiffion  of  the  chemical  analyfis  of  the  feveral  fubftances 
|  he  thinks,  and  very  juftly,  will  require  no  apology  in  the  pre- 

^  fent  age;  but  he  doubts  whether  he  lhall  be  fo  eafily  forgiven 

I  for  frequently  omitting  the  treatment  of  fubftances  by  the  appli- 
p  %  cation  of  different  menftruums,  and  for  not  mentioning  the 
\  j  quantities  of  extraA  that  are  obtained  from  each  of  them.  He 
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admits  that  an  attention  to  thefe  circumftances  is  very  neceffary 
in  the  pharmaceutic  treatment  of  medicines ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  increafe  the  bulk  of  his  work  by  details  con¬ 
tained  in  books  to  which  he  refers,  and  which  he  wiflies  to  re¬ 
commend  to  all  his  readers.  I'he  books  alluded  to  are  the  three 
following,  viz.  the  Treatife  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
as  now  publiftied  by  Dr.  Aikin  ;  the  Treatife  of  Petrus  Jonas 
Bergius  on  the  Materia  Mcdica,  taken  from  vegetables ;  and 
the  Apparatus  Medicaminum  by  the  learned  profeffor  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  Jo.  Andreas  Murray,  knight  of  the  royal  order  of 
Wafa. 

Dr.  Cullen’s  chief  purpofe  in  the  prefent  work  is  to  give  the 
principles  upon  which  the  various  fubftances  comprehended  in 
the  Materia  Medica  are  to  be  judged  of  as  medicines ;  to  cor- 
re£l  the  errors  of  former  writers  in  that  refpe£t ;  and  to  offer 
fome  new  principles  and  doctrines  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
neceflary.  Thefe  doctrines  are  given  partly  in  his  general  in¬ 
troduction,  and  partly  in  the  reflections  on  the  general  operation 
of  medicines,  prefixed  to  the  feveral  chapters. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and 
fuch  the  particular  motives  which  have  actuated  this  learned  and 
induftrious  author  in  the  execution  of  it.  We  (hall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  concife  account  of  its  different  parts. 

.  After  a  general  hiftory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  it  exifts 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians,  Dr.  Cullen 
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traces  the  progrcfs  of  this  fcience,  through  the  various  authors 
on  the  lubjc(Sl,  from  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  prefent  time.  This  part  of  the  work  difeovers  much 
reading  and  attentive  obfervation ;  but  the  inferences  deducible 
from  the  whole  are  chiefly  that  the  Materia  Medica,  with  all  its 
accumulated  acquifitions,  has  hitherto  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
great  imperfection  ;  that  fuperftition,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
obfervations  too  flight,  and  conclufions  likewife  too  precipitate, 
had  given  rife  to  a  multiplicity  of  errors,  rendered  venerable  by 
long  prefeription ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  there  was  ftill  a  neceflity 
for  fuch  a  work  as  the  prefent,  to  examine  more  ftriCtly  the  mals 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  ignorance 
of  ages,  and  to  eftablifh  the  virtues  of  medicines  by  the  only 
true  and  unerring  teft,  that  of  accurate  obfervation  and  expe¬ 
rience.  In  endeavouring  to  perform  this  ufcful  undertaking, 
Dr.  Cullen  evinces  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  faCt,  and  a  judgment 
too  ftrong  to  be  in  the  leaft  degree  influenced  by  the  prejudice 
of  authority;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
though  he  has  exercifed  his  critical  talents  with  much  ability  in 
examining  the  writings  of  former  authors,  he  treats  them,  in 
fome  inftances,  with  a  feverity  of  cenfure  from  which  candour  at 
leaft,  if  notjuftice,  might  have  exempted  them. 

7'he  author  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  aClion  of  medicines 
upon  the  body  in  general ;  concluding  from  obvious  premife?, 
that  the  peculiar  effeCls  of  fubftances  in  general,  or  of  thofc 
fubftances  in  particular  which  arc  called  medicines,  when  ap- 
plied  to  the  human  body,  depend  on  their  adion  upon  its  fcii- 
tient  and  irritable  parts.  This  naturally  leads  him  to  the  con- 
lideration  of  temperaments,  concerning  which  the  theory  of  the 
ancient  phyficians  has  long  fince  been  defervedly  exploded.  To 
•treat  this  fubjedl  in  a  philofophical  manner  is  a  talk  attended  wdth 
great  difficulty,  and  would  require  very  extenfive,  as  well -as  mi* 
•nute  obfervation.  Dr.  Cullen,  therefore,  inftead  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  temperaments  by  marking  the  internal  and  obfcrvable  cir- 
cumftanccs  which  are  coininonly  combined  together,  proceeds 
to  the  inquiry  in  another  way  ;  and  endeavours  to  confider  thole 
•circumftances  of  the  internal  ftate  of  the  human  body  which  may 
-give  occafion  to  a  difterence  in  the  ftate  of  the  fuiivSlions,  and 
•even  in  the  external  appearances  which  diftinguifh  different 
men.  Thefe  circumftanccs  our  author  refers  to  five  genera! 
heads,  according  as  they  occur,  ift.  In  the  ftate  of  the  fimplc 
folids  ;  idly.  In  the  ftate  of  the  fluids ;  3dly.  In  the  proportion 
•of  folids  and  fluids  in  the  body;  4thly.  In  the  diftribution  of  the 
fluids  ;  ind,  5thly,  In  the  ftate  of  the  nervous  power.  Having 
treated  of  thefe  fcveral  fubjeds,  he  next  inquires  into  the  nature 
of  particular  temperaments  and  idiofyncrafies  3  as  thefe  likewife 

tend, 
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tend,  though  remotely,  to  account  for  the  adion  of  medicines 
upon  the  body  in  general. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  part^  of  the  work  the  learned 
profeflbr  comes  more  immediately  to  the  fubjed  of  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  difquifition,  and  treats  of  the  various  means  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  ot  medicines.  In  profe- 
cuting  this  inquiry  he  examines  into  the  ufc  of  chemical  refolu- 
tion  in  inveftigating  the  virtues  of  difterent  fubftances ;  the  ufc 
of  botanical  affinities  in  afeertaining  the  medical  virtues  of 
plants  ;  the  confideration  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  fubftances,  as 
pointing  out  their  medical  virtues ;  and,  laftly,  the  knowledge 
of  the  virtues  of  medicines  by  experience. 

Dr.  Cullen,  after  giving  a  ftiort  account  of  the  moft  proper 
plan  for  a  treatife  on  the  Materia  Medica,  prefents  us  with  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  general  terms  employed  by  writers  on  that  fub- 
jed.  This  chapter,  which  includes  the  catalogue  of  medicinal 
fubftances,  is  of  great  length,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
liable  to  the  charge  of  redundancy.  For  the  inftanccs  are  fo 
few  in  which  our  author  employs  general  terms  in  any  peculiar 
acccptaiion,  that  either  the  latter  might  have  been  defined  occa- 
fionally,  when  they  occurred,  or  the  dictionary  been  reduced  to  a 
very  fmall  number  of  articles. 

We  next  meet  with  a  copious  treatife  of  aliments  ;  which, 
after  fome  obfervations  on  the  cookery  of  meats,  is  followed  by 
a  chapter  on  drinks,  fucceeded  by  another  of  condiments.-  The 
article  of  -which  our  author  treats  molt  copioully  is  that  of 
milk,  which  he  feems  to  have  confidered  with  more  than  com¬ 
mon  attention.  As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the 
obfervations  on  this  fubjed,  we  (hall  only  mention  that  Dr. 
Cullen  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  notion  of  the  chyle  alone 
affording  the  matter  of  milk,  immediately  on  its  reception  into 
the  blo^-veffels  ;  a  dodrinc  which  we  think  he  impugns  by 
ftrong  arguments,  founded  upon  fads  and  the  eftablifhed  prin-^ 
ciples  of  phyfiology. 

Our  ingenious  author,  having  finiflied  all  his  preliminary  fub- 
jeds,  introduces  us  to  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  volume,  through  the  whole  of  which  it  extends. .  He 
diftinguifhes  medicincis  into  the  various  claffes  ufual  in  fyftems 
of  this  kind ;  and  prefixes  to  each  chapter  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  operation  affigned  to  the  particular  clafs  of  which  they 
refpedively  confift. '  The  firft  is  the  tribe  of  aftringents,  con¬ 
fidered  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  diftind  from  that  of.  the  tonics,  which 
forms  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  volume.  Next  follow  emol¬ 
lients,  corrofives,  ftimulants,  fedatives,  refrigerants,  antifpafmo- 
I  dies,  &c.  If  we  except  the  Peruvian  bark,  opium,  camphire, 
facrcury,  and  a  few  other  articles,  of  which  our  author  neats 
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kt  confickrablc  length,  his  account  of  medicines  in  general  \i 
neither  large,  nor  diftinguiihed  by  any  pofitive  information  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what’is  to  be  found  in  the  other  modern  fyftems  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  His  opinion,  however,  is  always  delivered 
with  an  ingenuous  freedom,  charadteriftic  of  great  experience ; 
and  where  he  happens  to  diflent  from  the  authority  of  others, 
we  arc  fatisfied  that  his  remarks  are  more  the  refult  of  accurate  ^ 
obfervation  and  an  unbiafled  judgment,  than  of  any  afFedtation  of 
novelty.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  ana  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  work,  we  fhall  prefent  them  with  an  extradl  from  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  camphire,  concerning  the  medicinal  nature  of  which  fo 
many  various  and  contradidlory  opinions  have  been  entertained: 

‘  The  oppofition  of  opinions  appears  ftrongly  from  hence,  that 
the  controverfy  has  been  commonly  brought  into  the  lingle  queftion, 
Whether  camphire  be  a  heating  or  a  cooling  medicine  with  refpedl 
to  the  human  body  ?  or,  as  I  would  put  it  in  other  words,  Whether 
it  is  a  ftlmulant  or  a  fedative  power?  The  queftion  has  been  often 
attempted  to  be  determined  by  frivolous  and  ill-founded  theories, 
both  on  one  fide  and  the  other;  but  thefe  (hall  be  here  entirely  ne- 
gledled,  as  we  judge  the  quellion  muft  be  abfolutely  determined  by 
experiments  made  upon  the  human  body,  alTifted,  however,  by 
fome  analogy,  wherever- it  can  be*  fafely  drawn,  from  experiments 
on  brutes. 

^  To  this  purpofe  we  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  that  camphirt 
taken  into  the  mouth  is  of  an  acrid  tafte ;  and  though,  by  its  eva- 
•  poration,  it  excites  a  fenfc  of  cold  air,  what  remains  is  a  fenfe  of 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  and  when  taken  down  into  the  fto- 
mach,  it  often  gives  fome  pain  and  uneafinefs,  which  we  impute  to 
the  operation  of  its  acrimony  upon  the  upper  orifice  of  that  organ. 
Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  marks  of  its  heating  quality ;  and  the 
fame  arc  more  ftrongly  marked  by  its  application  to  any  ulcerated 
part,  which  it  always  evidently  irritates  and  inflames. 

*  Thefe  are  indeed  marks  of  a  ftimulant  power;  but  hardly  any 
thing  correfponding  to  thefe  appears  upon  its  being  thrown  into  the 
ftomach  of  man  or  brute  animals.  It  appears  that  in  the  ftomach  of 
animals  it  operates  there  by  a  fmall  portion  of  its  effluvia ;  for  when 
■  a  mafs  of  any  bulk  has  been  thrown  in,  though  it  has  produced  con- 
fiderable  cfFefts  upon  the  body,  neither 'the  bulk  nor  weight  of 
what  had  been  'thrown  in  are  found  to  be  fenfibly  diminifhed  ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  operation  has  been 
entirely  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  by  thefe  on  the  rell  of 
the  fyftem.  This  operation  fcems  to  me  to  be  entirely  that  of  a  U- 
‘dative  power;  and  we  take  its  being  of  that  kind  on  the  ftomach  it* 
felf,  w  hich  occafions  the  indigeftion  of  the  food  which  has  been  con* 
•ftantly  obferved  to  follow  its  exhibition  in  any  large  quantity. 

‘  The  fedative  effofts,  however,  are  ftill  more  evident  and  con- 
fiderable  in  the  fenforium.  The  dciith  of  fo  many  animals,  fuddenly 
•ccafioncd  by  it,  m  the  experiments  of  Mcnghin,  can  be  cxplainci! 
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in  nx)  other  way  but  by  the  power  of  this  fublUnce,  Irce  that  of  other 
poifons,  in  deltroying  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  thereby 
extinguifhing  the  vital  principle.  It  is  in  illulfration  of  this  that  it 
fo  often  operates  by  firit  inducing  ftupor  and  fleep;  and  the  other 
fyinptoms  of  delirium,  furor,  and  convulfions,  can  all  be  probably 
explained  as  we  have  done  with  refpe^  to  other  poifons,  by  the  drug¬ 
gie  that  occurs  between  the  force  of  the  fedativc  power  and  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  fyllcm. 

*  But  before  we  go  further,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  are  its 
effects  on  the  fanguif  *rous  fyllcm.  And  here  at  lead  we  can  affert 
that  it  Ihews  in  the  firit  inllance  no  ftimulant  power.  I  regret  that 
in  the  account  of  the  experiments  on  brutes  that  we  have  met 
with,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  date  of  their  pulfe  ;  but  I  think  we 
have  enough  of  experiments  on  men  to  afeertain  this  matter.  I'he 
experiments  of  Hoffman  affure  us  that  the  pulfe  was  not  rendered 
more  frequent,  or  the  fkin  warmer,  by  twenty  grains  and  upwards  of 
camphire  being  taken  into  the  llomach.  The  experiments  of  Griffin 
and  Alexander  rather  fhevv  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  was  dir 
minidicd  by  large  dofes  of  camphire.  lo  thefe  we  may  add  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Berger,  Werlhoff,  Lalfone,  Homei  and  clpecially  thofc 
of  Collin. 

‘  The  lad,  in  giving  fome  hundred  indances  of  the  exhibition  of 
camphire  in  large  dofes,  even  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  the 
courfe  of  one  day,  has  not,  in  any  one  indance,  taken  notice  of  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe,  or  of  the  heat  of  the  body  being  increafed  by 
it.  In  the  cafe  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphire  had  been  exhi¬ 
bited,  the  patient  was  examined  by  the  Baron  Van  Swicten,  and  feme 
other  phyficians,  who  could  not  mifs  to  have  taken  notice  of  its  heat¬ 
ing  the  body,  if  any  fiich  effeCl  had  appeared.  1  myfelf  have  fre¬ 
quently  given  twenty  gr^iins  of  camphire,  without  ever  finding  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  increafed  by  it,  and  fometimes  manifeltly  di- 
minifhed. 

^  1  once  had  a  maniacal  patient,  a  young  woman  bitwecn  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  whom  1  was  rcfolycd  to  try  the  cure  of 
by  camphire  ;  and  beginning  by  five  grains  for  a  dofc,  and  incrcafing 
it  by  the  fame  quantity  every  evening,  I  brought  it  at  length  to  a  dofe 
of  thirty  grains;  and  that  dofe  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Kiimear,  I  re¬ 
peated  for  four  nights  together.  During  all  this  I  never  found  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  increafed ;  and  when  the  larger  dofes  were 
employed,  the  pulfe  was  frequently  brought  to  bj  ten  frrokes  fewer 
in  a  minute  than  it  had  been  before.  At  the  fame  time,  fo  little 
change  was  made  in  the  Hate  of  the  mania,  that  1  was  leiolvcd  to 
give  up  the  trial  ;  but  the  apothecary,  by  a  error  in  B.addiinrs 
abridgment  of  the  Philofophical  rraufactions,  was  led  to  think  that 
I  had  millaken  Dr.  Kinnear’s  pradlicc,  and  had  nrt  carried  the  dofe 
of  camphire  fo  far  as  he  had  done.  Proceeding  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tlon,  he  prefumed  to  give  forty  grains  of  camphire  for  the  next 
night’s  dofe.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  this  had  been  exhilited. 
1  was  fent  for  to  fee  my  patient ;  who,  after  beating  upon  her  breajl 
as  if  (he  had  frit  fome  uncalinefs  there,  had  fallen  down  feemingly  m 
a  f^int.  She  appeared  to  me  quite  infcnfible,  with  her  pulfe  very 
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weak  and  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  her  breathing  hardly  to  be  obfervcd| 
with  a  palenefs  and  coldncfs  over  her  whole  body.  I  judged  her  to 
be  dying  ;  but  by  holding  fomc  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  to  her  nofe,  and 
chafing  her  extremities  with  warm  flannels,  (he  was  fo  far  recovered 
as  to  fwallcw  a  little  warm  milk,  and  afterwards  a  little  warm  wine  j 
and,  by  thefe  meafures  continued  for  two  or  three  hoprs,  her  pulfe 
and  the  heat  of  her  body  were  a  good  deal  recovered,  and  (he  had 
the  appearance  of  being  in  a  fleep,  in  which  flie  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinuc  till  morning,  when  fhe  came  out  of  it  by  degrees,  with  her 
pulfe  very  much  in  its  natural  ftatc.  At  the  fame  lime  the  mania 
was  alfo  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before,  and  continued  to  be  fo  for  fome 
fnonilis  afterwards,  when  1  ceafed  to  inquire  after  her. 

‘  Dr.  Hoffman  gives  us  the  hifiory  of  a  perfon  who,  by  miflake, 
took  at  one  draught  two  fcruples  of  c^phire,  which  occafioned  vio^ 
lent  diforder  ;  but  the  operation  was  at  firft  Uke  that  in  the  cafe 
above  mentioned,  a  weaknefs  and  palenefs  of  the  whole  body,  which 
evidently  Ihewed  a  fedative  operation. 

*  From  fo  many  experiments  diredly  In  point,  I  fliall  be  furprifed 
If  an'-  body  fhall  deny  the  fedative  and  affert  the  fiimulant  power  of 
campliire  ;  and  when  1  find  Quarin  giving  the  following  account, 
‘  Vidi  enim  (he  fays)  in  multis,  quibus  camphora  majori  dofi  ex- 
f  hibitafuit,  pulfum  celerrimum,  faciem  ruberrimam,  oculos  torvos, 
f  inflammatos,  convulfiones  et  phrenitidem  leihalem  fecutam  fuiffe,* 
I,  who  in  an  hundred  inflances  of  the  exhibition  of  camphire,  both 
in  fnialler  and  larger  dofes,  never  faw  fuch  effedls  produced,  muft 
think  that  either  he  or  1  had 'our  fenfes  firangely  biaJfed  by  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  of  the  flimulant  or  fedative  power  of  camphire.  I 
am,  however,  the  more  difpofed  to  truft  to  my  own  fenfes,  becaufe  I 
have  frequently  had  my  fellow -praftitioners  concurring  with  me  in 
the  fame  perceptions.’ 

We  arc  perfuaded,  with  Dr.  Cullen,  that  the  good  efFe£ls  of 
the  preparations  c)f  iron  have  been  often  mill'ed  by  their  being 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes ;  but  we  are  a  little  furprifed  to  find 
that  his  experience  has  differed  fo  much  from  our  own  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  dofes  of  thpfe  medicines.  While  he  has  hardly 
found  any  llomach  that  would  bear  two  drachms  of  any  chaly¬ 
beate  preparation  in  one  day,  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  found 
few  which  could  not  bear  double,  or  even  three  times  that  quan¬ 
tity,  with  great  cafe.  We  have  known  it  taken  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  three  drachms  at  a  dofe,  which  was  repeated  thrice  a 
day,  fo  that  within  this  fpace  the  patient  took  nine  drachms ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a  larger  dofe  might  have  been  ad- 
miniftered  without  producing  an  irritation  of  the  ftomach. 
Sometimes  a  flight  tendency  to  a  watering  of  the  mouth  has 
been  perceived,  but  unattended’ with  any  degree  of  ficknefs  ;  and 
the  only  fenfible  effedl  produced  by  the  largeft  dofe,  was  a  more 
plentiful  difeharge  than  ufual  of  limpid  urine,  which  fhewed  the 
kidnies  to  be  affeded  with  a  fpafmodic  conftridion.  "I'he  refult 
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was  the  fame,  whether  the  iron  was  t^ken  in  fubftance  or  ruft; 
nor  could  there,  from  the  ufual  dlagnoftic  in  thofe  cafes,  be  any 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  mineral  was  partially  atleaft,  if  not  to¬ 
tally,  diflblved  in  the  ftomadi. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  work,  we  muft  ingenuoufly  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  have  reaped  great  fatisfadion,  not  without  fome 
difappointment,  in  perufing  it.  We  had  expelled  that  it  would 
have  formed,  of  itfclf,  a  complete  fyftem  of  pharmaceutical 
fcience,  independently  of  any  reference  to  other  fublidiary  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  fubjcct.  The  author’s  remarks,  likewdfe,  though 
always  well-founded  and  judicious,  are  frequently  not  decifivc 
in  any  juft  proportion  to  his  attentive  obfervation  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  we  think  that  he  Ibmetimes  difeovers  fiich  a  degree 
of  candour  in  diflbnt,  and  of  diffidence  in  aflertion,  as  alinoft 
amount  to  a  preclufion  of  any  pofitive  inference.  The  work, 
however,  may  juftly  be  coniidcred  as  a  moft  valuable  inquiry 
into  the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  as  well  as  an  admirable 
fyftem  of  phyfiological  and  pathological  obfervations.  Nor  can 
we  refrain  from  congratulating  the  medical  world  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  publication  which  tends  fo  much  to  fix  the  ftandard  of 
pradlical  knowledge  in  medicine,  and  which  is  fan£lioned  by  the 
venerable  authority  of  this  learned  and  celebrated  profefibr. 


Art.  yil.  Philo fophtcal  TranfaSfions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

London^  VoL  LXXVL  For  the  Year  1786.  Part  II.  4to, 
8s.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  London,  1786. 

^HIS  part  of  the  annual  volume  is  more  than  commonly  in^ 
^  terefting  and  important ;  but  the  number  of  other  publica¬ 
tions  which  demand  our  attention  will  not  permit  us  to  give  fo 
minute  an  account  of  the  feveral  articles  as  otherwife  the  fub- 
jefts  mi^ht  claim.  The  firft  in  this  continuation  is 

Art.  XIV.  New  Experiments  upon  heat.  By  Col.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.R.  S.  Sir  Benjamin  Thompfon’s 
objeft,  in  this  inquiry,  was  to  afeertain  wdiat  power  a  vacuum  had 
in  conducting  heat ;  and  he  chofe  for  the  purpofe  the  moft  perfeCl 
vacuum,  that  ofToricelli,  made  by  the  affiftance  of  mercurv, 
entirely  freed  from  air  by  boiling  in  the  tube.  Though  his  con¬ 
trivances  were  ingenious,  but  almoft  univerfally  attended  with 
one  objection,  which  is,  that  the  exhaufted  tube  touched  in  fome 
point  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  ;  or  the  communication  was 
made  through  a  medium,  the  conducting  power  of  which  was 
greater  than  that  of  glafs.  Even  with  this  imperfeCtion,  how'- 
cver,  it  appeared  that  the  vacuum  was  a  worfe  conductor  than 
air;  fo  that,  a  fortiori^  if  it  were  poflible  entirely  to  infulatr 
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the  thermometer,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  conduft  heat 
ftill  more  imperfedUy. 

Colonel  I'hompfon  tried  lilcewife  the  conducting  power  of 
fixed  air ;  but  his  experiment  at  firtt  failed,  from  his  not  being 
aware  of  the  cxpanfile  power  of  that  element  \  which  is  fo  great 
that  it  is  found  to  expand  almoft  twice  as  much  as  common  air. 
On  the  whole,  the  colonel’s  experiments  are  not  decifive  on  any 
point ;  but  he  has  opened  a  profpcCl  to  an  inquiry  which  may 
afterwards  prove  more  fuccefsful. 

Art.  XV.  Hiftory  and  Difl'eClion  of  an  extraordinary  In- 
trofufeeption.  By  John  Coakley  Lettfom,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  and  A.S. 
In  this  introfufeeption,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  of  which  we 
remember  to  have  feen  any  account,  the  arch  of  the  colon  was 
iriveited,  and  received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  gut  which 
forms  the  figmoid  flexure.  The  ileum  therefore  was  become 
the  refervoir  of  the  faeces,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  by  their 
bulk.  The  fymptoms  attending  this  cafe  appear  to  have  been 
thofe  of  a  dyfentery  only. 

Art.  XVL  New  Experiments  on  the  Ocular  SpeClra  of 
Light  and  Colours.  By  R.  Waring  Darwin,  M.  D.  Ocular 
fpeClra  are  the  images  w'hich  remain  on  the  retina  after  looking 
attentively  on  any  bright  objedf,  and  continue,  when  the  eyes 
are  fhut,  with  different  hues  and  varied  appearances,  not  always 
permanent,  but  recuning  at  intervals.  I'he  experiments  in  this 
paper  are,  we  think,  hot  entirely  new,  but  they  are  varied  by 
fubftituting  different  objeCts,  of  different  colours,  in  a  diverfity 
of  circumftances.  In  the  f  rlf  fet  of  experiments,  the  fpeCfrum 
altcrnatelv  appears  and  difappears,  or  its  colours  change.  When 
the  eye  is  preflfed  there  is  a  flafh  of  light  j  when  a  perfon  be¬ 
comes  dizzy  by  turning  rapidly  round,  the  objeCts  feem  to  li- 
brate.  From  thefe  fads  Dr.  Darwin  concludes  that  light  does 
not  ad  by  mechanical  impulle,  or  chemical  combination,  as 
thefe  phenomena  are  inconfiftcnt  with  either ;  but  that,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  fpedra,  the  retina  itfelf  is  adive.  We  have  ex¬ 
tracted  the  following  pafiage  on  this  fubjed,  as  much  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  rcafoning  depends  on  uhat  it  contains  : 

*  It  is  not  abfurd  to  conceive , that  the  retina  may  be  ftimulated 
into  motion,  as  well  as  the  red  and  white  mufcles  which  form  our 
limbs  and  veffcls ;  lince  it  confills  of  fibres,  like  thofe,  intermixed 
with  its  medullary  fubflance.  To  evince  this  ftrudure,  the  retina  of 
an  ox’s  eye  was  fufpended  in  a  glafs  of  w?irm  water,  and  forcibly  torn 
in  a  few  places ;  the  edges  of  thefe  parts  appeared  jagged  and  hairy, 
afid  did  not  contrad,  and  become  fmooth  like  fimple  mucus,  when 
it  is  diflended  till  it  breaks;  which  (hews  that  it  confills  of  fibres; 
and  this  its  fibrous  conftrudion  became  ftill  more  diftind  to  the  fight, 
by  adding  fome  cauftic  alkali  to  the  water,  as  the  adhering  niu^us 
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Was  firft  eroded,  and  the  hair-like  fibres  remained  floating  in  the 
veflel.  Nor  does  the  degree  of  iranfparency  of  the  retina  invalidate 
the  evidence  of  its  fibrous  flriidure,  fince  Leeuwenhoek  has  thev\n 
that  the  cryftalline  humour  itfelf  confifts  of  fibres,  (Arcai^a  Na- 
turse,  V.  i.  p.  70.) 

*  Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  mufcles  have  larger  fibres  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  finaller  quantity  of  nervous  medulla,  the  organ  of  vi- 
fion  has  a  greater  quantity  of  nervous  medulla  intermixed  with  fnullcr 
fibres ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  locomotive  mufcles,  as  well  as 
the  vafcular  ones,  of  microfcopic  animals  have  much  greater  tenuity 
than  thefe  of  the  retina. 

'  And  befides  the  fimilar  laws,  which  will  be  fliewn  in  this  paper 
to  govern  alike  the  adipns  of  the  retina  and  of  the  mulclcs,  there  arc 
many  other  analogies  which  exill  between  them.  They  are  bota 
originally  excited  into  action  by  irritations,  both  nearly  in  the 
faihe  quantity  of  time,  are  alike  ftrengthened  or  fatigued  by  exertion, 
arc  alike  painful  if  excited  into  action  when  they  are  in  an  inflamed 
ftate,  are  alike  liable  to  paralyfls,  and  to  the  torpor  of  old  age/ 

According  to  the  arguments  above  advanced  by  the  author^ 
he  confounds  the  funftions  of  the  nerves  w'ith  tho(e  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  contraftion  taking 
place  in  fibres  purely  medullary.  But  this  is  not  the  only  part 
where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Tpalmodic  actions  of  the  retina ;  his  fifth 
fe£tion  is  almoft  entirely  occupied  wdth  that  fubjeft.  Though 
wc  muft  therefore  queltion  the  juftnefs  of  a  theory  which  refts 
on  fo  uncertain  a  foundation,  we  think  Dr.  Darwin’s  experiments^ 
in  general,  are  properly  diverfified,  and  he  has  illuftrated  them 
with  great  peripicuitv. 

Art.  XVTI.  Obfervations  on  fome  Caufes  of  the  Excefs  of 
'  the  Mortality  of  Males  above  that  of  Females.  By  Jofeph 
Clarkei  M.  D.  It  is  found,  from  the  examination  of  regifters,* 
that  the  number  of  males  born  exceeds  that  of  females ;  but, 
by  the  greater  proportion  of  males  who  die  at  an  early  age, 
this  difference  feems  to  be  compenfiited.  In  different  countries, 
however,  the  proportions  are  obferved  to  be  unequal ;  whence 
arifes  fome  doubt  refpecling  the  final  caufe  ufually  afligned  for 
the  fuperior  number  of  males  borti  in  moft  of  the  European 
climates.  But  fome  other  fails  of  confcqucnce  feem  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  accurate  paper  now  before  us.  Dr.  Clarke  oh^ 
fcrvcs  that  males  grow  to  a  greater  fize  than  females;  and  that 
they  require  a  better  formation  of  the  pelvis  to  pafs  with  equal 
fafety.  In  great  towns,  therefore,  where  the  conftitiitions  of 
the  mothers  arc  afteifed  by  luxury  and  local  caufes.  the  life  of 
the  male  foetus  is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  female;  not 
only  by  the  greater  difficulty  attending  their  birth,  but  becaufe 
fhey  require  more  plentiful  nutrition.  FrorU  this  latter  circum- 
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ftance,  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  that  near  \  more  twins  die,  and 
near  are  ftill-born,  than  of  fingle  children. 

In  the  fecond  letter  Dr.  Clarke  examines  more  particularly 
the  fize  and  weight  of  new-born  infants  of  each  fex.  On  an 
average,  the  weight  of  a  new-born  male  was  found  to  be;  leven 
pounds,  five  ounces,  feVen  drachms ,  the  circumference  of  the 
head  fourteen  inches,  and  the  dimeniions  from  ear  to  cai  feven 
inches  and  a  quarter;  while,  in  feinaics,  the  former  .vas  fix 
pounds,  eleven  ounces,  iix  drachms;  and  the  latter  13I — 
The  following  obfervations  are  worthy  of  being  prefented  to  our 
readers : 

*  In  reckoning  children,  weighing  from  5f  to  6|,  6  pounds  weight, 
and  from  to  7^,  7,  and  fo  forth,  in  order  to  avoid  fradlions,  I 
find  the  numbers  of  males  and  females,  arranged  according  to  their 
weight,  to  ftand  as  follow  : 

Males.  Females, 

lbs.  .456  7  8  9  10  lbs.  45  6  7  8  9  10 

N®.  o  3  0  32  16  a  I  N®.  2  9  14  25  8  2  o 

^  Hence  it  appears  that  tli.  -  ;’*yof  males  runs  thus:  feven, 
eight,  fix,  five ;  wliilll  that  of  the  itiuJics  is  feven,  fix,  five,  eight. 
Hence  alfo  appears  the  merciful  difpenfations  of  Providence  towards 
the  female  fex;  for  when  deviations  from  the  medium  llandard  occur, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  much  more  frequently  below  than 
above  this  llandard.  In  j20  inftanccs  there  are  only  five  children 
exceeding  eight  pounds  and  an  half  in  weight.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  with  regard  to  the  fize  of  their  heads.  Only  fix  meafured 
above  14V  inches  in  circumference,  and  thefc  all  of  the  male  fex ;  five 
jneafured  14^,  and  one  15.  In  iranfverfe  dimenfions  only  four  ex¬ 
ceeded  7-^,  the  larged  of  which  was  8| ;  whereas  deviations  under 
the  llandard  in  thelc  particulars  were  very  numerous,  never,  however, 
under  12  around  and  6|  acrofs.’ 

Art.  XVIII.  Some  particulars  of  the  prefent  State  of  Mount 
Vefijvius;  with  the  Account  of  a  Journey  into  the  province 
of  Abruzzo,  and  a  Voyage  to  the  Ifland  of  Ponza.  By  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  JC.  B.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.S.  Among  the  va¬ 
rious  objeds  of  curiofity  in  this  intcrelling  paper.  Sic  William 
Hamilton  deferibes  the  Lake  of  Celaro,  and  theemilVary  to.  drain 
it  conftrudled  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
molt  magnificent  monument  of  antiquity.  T'hc  outlet  is  nov\^ 
filled  up  with  rubblfh;  and;  what  is  remarkable,  the  lake  in- 
creafes,  w'Hile,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  the  water,  ex¬ 
cept  from  a  change  in  its  coiirfe,  feems  to  leffen  in  quantity. 

In  the  defcripilun  of  the  ifland  of  Stephano,  we  meet  with  a 
curious  account  of  ihe  provident  forefight  of  hawks,  which  feize 

the 
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the  quails,  as  they  arrive  from  Africa,  and  lay  them  up  in  fepa- 
rate  parcels,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  killed,  and 
eat  them  iu  the  order  of  their  ftalenefs,  while  the  greedier  gulls 
devour  them  at  once. 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  a  new  Eleftrical  Fifh.  By 
Lieutenant  William  Patcrfon.  This  fifli  was  found  at  Joanna, 
one  of  the  Comora  iflands.  It  is  a  coral  ifland;  and  the  lifti  was 
caught  in  one  of  its  hollows.  Mr.  Paterfon  is  of  opinion  that 
it  belongs  to  the  genus  Tetrodon.  It  gave  a  ftrong  eledrical 
fhock  even  when  it  was  weak. 

Art.  XX.  Obfervatipns  of  the  Tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
Sun’s  Difc,  made  at  Louvain,  May  3,  1786.  By  Nathaniel 
Pigott,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 

Art.'  XXI.  Obfervation  of  the  late  Tranfit  of  Mercury  over 
the  Sun,  obfervcd  by  Edward  Pigott,  Elq  at  Louvain.  The 
emerfion  of  the  centre  of  Mercury,  from  the  fun’s  limb,  dif-. 
fered  53'  from  the  time  allotted  by  M,  de  la  Lande,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  difference  of  the  meridians  between  Paris  and 
Louvain. 

Art.  XXIL  Additional  Obfervations  on  making  a  Ther-. 
mometcr  for  meafuring  the  higher  Degrees  of  Heat.  By  Mr. 
Jofiah  Wedgwood,  F.R.S.  In  our  Review  for  February  laft 
we  mentioned  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  firft  attempt  on  this  fubjecl. 
The  thermometer  he  conltrudcd  was  made  of  the  calx  of  iron 
and  clay;  a  compofition  which  was  obferved  to  aflume,  from 
different  degrees  of  fire,  fuch^  number  of  diftin(5l  colours,  and 
Shades,  as  promifed  to  afford  critoria  of  the  relpedtive  degrees. 
This  ingenious  artift  in  making  his  thermometer,  for  the  ac* 
count  of  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  number  abovementioned  of 
our  Journal,  had  to  encounter  with  difficulties  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  explain.  They  confifted,  however,  partly  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  preflure  which  different  parts  of  the  thermometer  received 
in  its  formation,  and  fomewhaton  its  form.  Difficulties  like- 
wife  arofe  from  a  diverfity  in  the  clay;  which,  though  taken  from 
the  fame  ftratum,  and  the  fame  depth,  exhibited  a  difference  in 
the  degree  of  contra£Iion,  fometimes  in  the  lower  heats,  at  others 
in  the  higher  degrees.  To  mention  thefe  difficulties  is  the  moft 
that  we  can  do  on  the  prefent  fubjecl ;  for  the  profecution  of 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible  by  any  abridgment, 
>ve  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work. 

Art.  XXIII.  The  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  York  deter¬ 
mined  from  a  Variety  of  Aftronpmicaj  Obfervations;  together 
with  a  Recommendation  of  the  Method  of  determining  the 
Longitude  of  Places  by  Obfervations  of  the  Moon’s  Tranfit  over 
fhe  Meridian.  By  Edward  Pigott,  Efq,  According  to  Mr. 
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Pigott’s  obfervations,  the  latitude  of  York  is  53®  57^45'^>  Us 
longitude  is  4'  31"  weft  of  Greenwich, 

Art.  XXIV.  Advertifement  of  the  cxpedled  Return  of  thi5 
Ccniet  of  1532  and  1661,  in  the  Year  1788.  By  the  Rev.  I 
Ncvil  Mafkelyne,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Dr.  Halley  at  firft  fuppofed  the  I 
comets  of  1532  and  1661,  from  the  fimiiarity  of  the  elements  of  I 
their  orbits,  to  be  one  and  the  fame ;  and  though  he  afterwards  I 
feemed  to  retradft  this  opinion,  it  has  been  generally  adopted  by  I 
aftronomers.  They  accordin^y  expefted  its  return,  making  an  I 
allowance  for  its  luppofed  retardation  in  1789.  Agreeably  to  I 
this  conjedlurc,  Dr,  Malkelyne  had  calculated  that  it  might  be  H 
expected  at  its  perihelium  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  17891  I 
certainly  before  the  27th  of  April.  In  this  inftance,  however,  i 
the  expeftation  of  aftronomers  has  been  difappointed ;  and  it  i 
remains  for  future  obfervations  to  afeertain  the  periodical  return  i 
of  this  eccenttic  planet.  1 

Art,  XXV.  A  new  Method  of  finding  Fluents  by  Conti-  S 
nuation.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  T  his  pro- 
blcm  was  fuggefted  hy  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  perceived  its  | 
utility;  and,  fince  that  time,  many  eminent  mathematicians  1 
have  made  it  a  fuljeft  of  inquiry.  The  method  propofed  by  1 
Mr,  \'ince  is  not  only  fimple  and  convenient,  but  appears  to  be  1 
entirely  new.  1 

Art.  XXVI.  Conjeftures  relative  to  the  Petrifadlions  found  1 
in  St.  Peter’s  Mountain,  near  Maeftricht.  By  P.  Camper,  M.D,  1 
y ,  R.  S.  Among  thole  petrifadtions,  difeovered  in  1770,  were  y 
fome  large  jaw-bones,  which  M.  HolFman  fuppofed  to  have  be-  ■ 
longed  to  a  crocodile ;  but  in  this  he  doubtlefs  was  miftaken,  I 
'^riiey  were  tound  with  corals,  madrepores,  alcyoniums,  echinites,  I 
bclemnitcs,  turtle,  and  other  bones,  evidently  pertaining  to  fe;i  I 
animals,  and  not  to  an  amphibious  reptile,  ufually  found  in  ri-  8 
vers.  They  likewlle  dirfered  from  the  crocodile’s  jaws  in  fe-  1 
veral  refpedls,  particularly  in  having  teeth  on  the  palate.  The  m 
vertebrae  are  evidently  not  thofe  of  a  crocodile,  which  have  trant-  S 
verfe  futures ;  and  the  parts  divided  are  cKarly  not  epiphyfes.  m 
Neither  are  the  articulations  of  the  foftil  vertebrx  fimilaf  to  thofe  B 
of  a  crocodile.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  probable  that  thefe  fofli!  fl 
jaw-bones  belonged  to  the  refpiring  fiihes,  and  perhaps  to  the  fl 
genus  delphinus.  H 

Art.  XXVII.  Catalogue  of  One  Thoufand  new  Nebuhr  || 
.and  Clufters  of  Stars.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  fl 
7'hcfe  nebulie  have  been  difeovered  entirely  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  K 
and  give  a  ftrong  confirmation  to  his  opinion  that  we  are  fitu-  ^ 
ated  wdthin  a  lyftem  of  ftars.  7’he  catalogue  is  preceded  bv  m 
very  ingenious  contrivances  to  take  an  extealive  furvey  of  the  m 

different  m 
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difFercnt  parts  of  the  hcmifphere  in  one  night.  The  author  can, 
by  means  of  thefe  and  his  telefcope,  which  is  likewife  dcfcribed, 
follow  any  objedl  in  the  firmament  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
without  difturbing  the  fituation  of  the  apparatus. 

Art.  XXV^III.  Inveftigation  of  the  Caufe  of  that  indiftincSl- 
iiefs  of  Viiion  which  has  been  aferibed  to  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Optic  Pencils.  By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.  R.S.  Dif¬ 
ferent  w’riters  on  optics  have  maintained  that  vifion  will  be  in- 
diUinft  when  the  optic  pencils  arc  lefs  than  the  40th  or  50th 
part  of  an  inch.  Dr.  Herfchel,  however,  has  found  that  he 
could  fee  clearly  the  briftles  on  the  edge  of  the  wung  of  a  fly, 
when  the  optic  pencil  was  only  the  173d  part  of  an  inch.  By 
purfuing  his  rcfearches,  he  at  laft  difeovered  that  the  indiftindt- 
nefs  arofe  not  from  the  caufe  generally  imagined,  but  from  the 
want  of  a  juft  proportion  between  the  aperture  of  the  foc;J 
length  of  an  objeft-glafs  or  fpeculiini.  I'he  34th  part  of  the 
focal  length  is  not  a  fufficient  aperture  for  the  objedf-lens. 

The  ufual  lift  of  prefents  and  donors  concludes  the  prefent 
volume,  which,  in  point  of  curious  refearch  and  utility,  has  af¬ 
forded  us  more  gratification  than  we  commonly  reap  from  de¬ 
tailing  the  fubjefts  of  this  work.  . 

\ 

Art.  VIII.  The  Memoirs  of  Khojeh  Ahdidkurreem^  a  CaJImerian 
of  Dijiin^lon^  who  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  on  his  Return  from 
Hindojlan  to  Perfia  ;  from  whence  he  travelled  to  Baghdad^  Da^ 
mafeus^  and  Aleppo^  and^  after  vifiting  Medina  and  Mecca^  em- 
‘  barked  on  a  Ship  at  the  Port  of  Jeddeey  and  failed  to  Hooghl^ 
in  Bengal*  Including  the  Hijlory  of  Hindojlan  from  A.D*  1739 
to  1749  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  Bengal^ 
and  on  the  Coaji  of  Coromandel*  Tranjlated  from  the  original 
P  erf  an  by  Francis  Gladwin^  EJq.  8vo.  5s.  fewed  Mackay, 
Calcutta.  1788. 

^  .  I 

'^HESE  Memoirs  arc  interefting,  rather  from  the  fituation 
than  the  talents  of  their  author.  He  introduces  them  by  a 
preface,  in  which,  though  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  oriental  ftyle, 
he  gives  a  modeft  account  of  himfelf  and  his  w’ork.  He  tells  us 
he  was  born  in  the  land  of  Cafhmeer,  the  femblance  of  the 
celcftial  paradife,  the  inheritance  of  our  great  anceftor ;  that, 
like  him,  he  wras  banifhed  from  his  native  foil,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  Adam’s  exile  was  the  confequence  of  fin.  When 
‘Nadir  Shah  invaded  Hindoftan  he  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Shahjeh- 
'ariabad  (or  Dehly).  He  had  long  wilhed  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  to  vilit  the  holy  (brine,  and  to  kifs  the  feet  of- the 
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true  believers.  He  proceeds  to  obferve,  more  pioufly  perHapS 
than  philofophically,  that,  as  every  one  who  heartily  perfevercs 
will  furely  obtain  the  object  of  his  wifhes,  he  procured  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Nadir  Shah,  who,  on  condition  that  he  entered  into 
his  fervice,  promiled  that  he  (hould  be  allowed  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  plundering  the  treafures  of  the  Mogul,  Nadir  Shah  left 
him  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  dominions.  I  yrants,  fays  Mon- 
tcfquieu,  have  been  loudly  praifed  by  hiftorians  for  reftoring 
their  crowns  to  princes  whom  they  have  vanquifhed.  But 
this  conduct  has  been  generally  the  efFeCf,  not  of  generofity, 
but  of  profound  policy.  In  vain  will  a  conqueror  attempt  to 
preferve  the  pofleflion  of  an  extenfive  country  which  he  has  fub- 
dued,  lince  the  governors  w^hom  he  appoints  will  neither  be  able 
to  keep  the  people  in  fubjeCtion,  or  be  difpofed  themfelves  to 
continue  long  faithful  to  the  fervice  of  their  mafter.  By  giving 
the  throne  to  the  legitimate  prince,  he  acquires  a  necefl'ary 
ally,  and  increafes  his  military  ftrength  without  diftreffing  his 
own  territories. 

When  Nadir  Shah  had  performed  this  political  aft  ,of  gene¬ 
rofity,  he  marched,  fays  our  author,  from  Dehly  and  encamped 
in  the  garden  of  Shalehmar.  Terror  was  the  principle  upon 
which  he  governed  his  army.  He  was  confequently  fo  detefled 

his  foldiers  that  even  viftory  could  not  diminifli  their  hatred. 
Confeious  that  they  had  caufe  for  defertion,  he  gave  ftrift  orders 
that  all  who  fliould  be  found  in  Dehly  after  his  departure,  Ihould 
have  their  ears  and  nofes  cut  off,  and  be  fent  to  him  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  This  fevere  punifhment  did  not  deter  many  from  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  feveral  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  pu¬ 
nifhment  inflifted  on  them. 

On  his  march  his  firft  expedition  was  againft  the  Afghans  of 
Youfef  Zei,  a  people  who  had  till  then  preferved  their  inde¬ 
pendence  inviolate.  After  a  fevere  flaughtcr  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  fubmit.  To  obtain  quarter,  they  engaged  to  pay  a 
tribute,  and  to  furnilh  Nadir  Shah’s  army  with  thirty  thoufand 
effeftive  men.  Though  fear,  however,  reftrained  them  from 
open  hoftility,  revenge  prompted  them  to  fecret  treachery.  In 
the  filence  of  midnight  three  Afghans  fwam  the  river  which 
feparated  them  from  Nadir  Shah.  T  he  noife  of  their  feet  in 
his  outer  tent  awoke  him ;  he  removed  to  another  place,  and, 
being  ignorant  of  their  number,  prudently  obferved  a  profound 
filence.  They  entered  the  apartment  he  had  quitted,  and, 
though  difappointed  in  their  defign  of  aflafEnating  him,  carried  off 
the  moft  vsduable  clFefts  which  they  could  find.  The  guards 
were  foon  alarmed,  but  the  Afghans  plunged  into  the  water, 
dived  (fays  the  author)  like  aligators,  and  croffed  the  river  with 
3  •  their 
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their  booty.  In  the  morning,  the  guards,  by  whofc  negle£I  they 
had  been  able  to  pafs,  were  punifhed  with  different  degrees  of 
feverity  proportionate  to  their  guilt. 

The  march  of  a  numerous  army  is  generally  deftrudfive,  in 
feme  degree,  to  itfelf,  and  to  the  countries  through  which  it 
palies.  To  punifti  the  Soobahdar  of  Sind  for  not  meeting  him 
according  to  his  orders  at  Cabul,  Nadir  Shah  determined  to 
crofs  a  very  dangerous  and  rapid  river,  in  which  he  loff  near  i, 
fourth  part  of  the  plunder  of  Hindoftan.  Every  village  he 
palled  through  was  deferted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  his  troopg 
were  repeatedly  in  danger  of  perifliing  by  laniine.  A  linglc 
exception  to  this  general  terror  fliall  be  related  by  the  au¬ 
thor  himfelf :  ‘  The  only  perfon  that  I  faw  was  a  fat  Brahmin 
‘  fitting  upon  the  highway,  begging  alms  in  the  names  of  Ram 
^  and  Mahadeo.  I  did  all  I  could  to  perluade  him  to  fave  him^- 

*  felf  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  near  at 

*  hand ;  but  he  was  fo  infatuated  that  he  would  not  ftir,  and 
‘  even  alked  me  if  I  envied  him  .  the  alms  which  he  Ihould 

*  obtain !  During  our  converfation  a  party  of  Bukhtyearces 
‘  came  up,  and,  binding  the  poor  wretch  hand  and  foot,  they 
‘  cut  him  in  pieces  to  try  the  fharpnefs  of  their  fwords/ 

The  Soobahdar  of  Sind,  though  compelled  to  lUrrender,  ob¬ 
tained  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  fcarcity  of  water 
and  provifions,  rather  than  the  generofity  of  Nadir  Shah,  was, 
however,  the  caufe  of  this  lenity.  Yet  a  defpotic  monarch,  at 
the  head  of  a  vi(^orious  army,  has  fome  merit  in  not  violating 
his  engagements.  _ _ 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  army  little  occurs  worthy  of  remark 
till  Nadir  Shah  prepares  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Turkomans, 
The  troops  on  each  fide  are  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  A 
violent  conflict  enfues,  and  the  Turkomans,  being  polTefled  of 
the  ground  between  the  river  Gihoon  and  the  Perfian  army, 
the  Kezlebalhes  are  much  diftrefled  for  water,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  routed.  As  foon  as  he  knows  their  diftrefs,  Nadir 
Shah  fends  immediately  for  the  two  Sucka  Baftiees,  whiofe  duty 
it  is  to  fupply  the  camp  with  water,  and  orders  their  cars  to  be 
cut  off.  He  then  gallops  to  the  front  of  his  troops,  upbraids 
his  officers  for  their  delay,  aad  commands  them  to  prepare  for  aa 
attack.  Animated  by  his  example,  the  army  forget  their  thirft, 
rulh  forward  with  united  fury,  and  totally  rout  their  enemies. 

A  fortunate  circumftance,  which  by  a  partial  hiftorian  would 
have  been  attributed  to  policy,  happened  foon  after  this  vidlory. 
To  prevent  the  corn  from  being  injured  by  the  weather,  Nadir 
Shah  ordered  that  fifteen  thoufand  jackets,  and  twelve  thoufand 
pair  of  long  drawers,  fhould  be  filled  with  it.  After  their  de¬ 
feat,  the  Ufbecks  formed  a  deftgn  of  burning  the  boats,  and  fent 
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fpies  to  gairi  intelligence  of  their  pofition.  Arriving 
night,  and  feeing  the  clothes  fluffed  with  grain,  they  concluded 
that  men  were  guarding  the.boats,  and  returned  with  fuch  a  re¬ 
port  as  deterred  the  Ulbecks  from  their  enterprife.  Had  it 
been  fuccefsful,  the  whole  army  mull  have  perilhed  by  famine* 

Though  the  work  before  us  is  not  diftinguilhed  by  anyacute- 
nefs  of  remark,  or  depth  of  refledion,  yet  there  is  a  plainnefs 
and  piety  in  the  author’s  manner  which  entitle  him  to  refpccl 
and  coar.dence.  His  account  of  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah, 
though  he  was  not  then  with  the  army,  but  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  we  (ball  give  in  his  own  words : 

\ 

^  An  Account  of  the  Murder  of  Nadir  Shah. 

*  About  this  time,  by  letters  from  the  minillers  of  Nadir  Shall, 
,and  from- the  accounts  of  perfons  juft  arrived  from  Pcrfia,  was  learnt 

the  following  intelligence : 

*  Nadir  Shah  commenced  his  expedition  againft  the  Lezekee  of 
Daghiftan,  for  which  he  was  making  preparations  when  I  took  my 

•  leave  of  him  at  Cazvin.  As  he  had  conquered  Hindoftan  and  Turan 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  harJlhips  of  war,  he  vainly  ima- 
ginea  that  he  Ihould  alfo  now  carrv  all  before  him,  and  arrogantly 
declared  that  he  would  make  proftitutes  of  all  the  virgin  daughters 
of  their  great  men;  and,  in  retaliation  of  the  blood  of  his  brother, 
'would  decapitate  five  thoufand  Lezekees  ;  and  confiding  folely  in  his 
own  ftrength,  fought  not  the  aid  and  favour  of  heaven.  But  the 
Lezekees^  who  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength  and  valour,  gave 
him  a  different  reception  from  what  he  had  expeded. 

*  1  have  heard  from  many  of  the  fervants,  who  attended  his  per- 
fon,  that  in  the  wars  of  Hindoftan,  Turan,  and  Turkey,  he  never 
neglefted  his  ablutions ;  but  would  then  hunpble  himfelf  by  proftrat- 
ing  his  forehead  in  the  dull,  and  make  prayers  and  fupplications  to 
'God;  and  that  particularly  during  the  battle  with  the  Omrahs  of 
Hindoftan,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  rubbed  his  face  againft  the 
earth,  and  made  loud  proteftations  of  his  own  unworthinefs.  But  iii 
the  W'ar  of  Daghiftan,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  quite  contrary,  being 
inflated  with  pride  and  arrogance,  ncgleding  his  duty  to  God;  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  experienced  a  reverife  of  fortune;  for  the 
Lezekees,  after  having  made  great  (laughter  amongrt  his  troops  took 
refuge  in  their  mountains ;  and  thus,  although  in  fad  vidorious,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  war,  without  having  committed  the  rapine, 
and  {atiated  his  revenge,  in  the  manner  he  had  meditated  and 
threatened.  After  his  return  from  Daghiftan,  he  ftaid  fome  time  in 
Iran,  to  prepare  fur  the  Turkilh  war.  He  then  marched  to  Ker- 
hook,  and,  after  plundering  MouffeU  Diarbeker,  and  other  places 
.in  that  quarter,  which  I  have  deferibed,  proceeded  to  Nejeff  and 
Kerbela,  where  he  vifited  the  (hrines  of  the  Imams,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Irak  Agem  to  Khorafan. 

*  Allavee  Khan;  w  hen  he  was  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  availing  him- 
of  Nadir  Shah’s  favour  and  kindnefs,  employed  the  opportunities, 
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-whilft  he  was  prefcribing  medicine,  to  adminifter  alfo  whole/bme  ad¬ 
vice,  and  which  the  Shah  took  in  very  good  part.  1  he  Hikeem 
Bafhy  was  alfo  continually  exerting  his  (kill  tocorred  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and,  by  a  proper  medi¬ 
cal  treatment,  his  difpofition  was  fo  much  improved,  that  for  a  fort¬ 
night  together  he  would  not  order  the  difeipline  of  the  ftick,  much 
lefs  command  any  one  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyes  or  life.  And  ef- 
pccially  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  aflaffinate  him  on  the  borders 
of  Mazcndcran,  in  the  manner  already  deferibed,  he  did  not  punifli 
any  one  until  he  had  coolly  and  deliberately  inveftigated  the  matter. 
But  after  the  departure  of  Allavce  Khan,  his  own  phyficians  from 
the  dread  of  offending  him,  fuffered  the  peccant  humours  again  to 
predominate,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  courfes ;  every  d:^y,  for 
the  mod  trifling  offences,  he  would  order  fomc  to  be  aeprived  of 
their  eyes,  and  others  of  life.  At  laft  his  cruelty  had  rifen  to  fuch 
a  pitch,  that  he  had  refolved  to  have  a  general  maflacre  of  his  Per- 
fian  troops,  by  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  and  Uzbecks,  in  whom 
alone  he  now  placed  confidence.  But  he  was  himfelf  murdered  the 
fivery  night  preceding  the  morning  in  which  he  had  determined  to 
Iput  his  bloody  purpofe  into  execution.  The  following  are  the  par- 
iticulars  of  this  event.  On  the  night  of  the  i  ith  of  jemady  ul  Sany, 
Ia.  H.  I  i6o  (or  June  8th,  1747),  near  the  city  of  Khojoon,  three  days 
feourncy  from  Mefhed,  Mohammed  Kuly  Khan  Ardemec,  who  was  of 
jhhe  fame  tribe  with  Nadir  Shah,  his  relation,  and  Kufliukchee  Ba- 
phee,  with  feventy  of  the  Kuklhck  or  guard,  as  well  from  a  view  to 
Kielf-prefervation,  as  at  the  infligation  of  their  commander,  bound 
phemfelves  by  an  oath  to  aflaflinatc  Nadir  Shah^  but  when  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  arrived,  fifty-feven  of  them  being  feized  with  a  panic, 
pefufed  to  join  in  the  execution  of  the  plot.  The  other  thirteen,  how- 
Pver,  at  night  tore  down  the  Seraperdah,  and  entering  the  Haram, 
■killed  the  eunuch  upon  guard,  who  refufed  them  admittance;  they 
Phen  proceeded  to  the  Shah.  The  fubflance  of  the  various  accounts 
ps,  that  they  difpatched  him  with  a  matchlock  ball,  with  blows,  and 
wounds,  with  fwords  and  knives.  It  is  faid  that  at  firft  he  raged  and 
!fibufed,  and  then  humbly  fupplicated  for  mercy;  but  neither  prevail- 

f’ng,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  fate. 

‘  The  women,  with  the  jewel-office  and  other  valuablc'effcfls,  hav- 
ng  been  fent  on  before  to  Kelat,  under  the  charge  of  Naflirulla  Mirza, 
leaped  the  fury  and  rapine  of  the  alTaffins.  At  daybreak,  when  the 
rincipal  Omrahs  aflembled, together  to  inveftigate  this  allonifliing 
jvent,  they  found  the  trunk  of  Nadir  Shah  lying  hcadlefs  on  th« 
ground,  and  an  old  woman  lamenting  over  the  head.  The  troops 
ind  the  country  people  now  plundered  the  Shah^s  camp  with  that 

Iury  of  which  he  hiid  fet  them  the  example  in  Hindoftan,*Turan, 
Turkey,  and  other  places.  His  head  was  fent  to  Aly  Kuly  Khan,  his 
•rother’s  fon,  who  had  occafloned  the  confpiracy  in  order  to  raife  him- 
elf  to  the  throne,*  From  hence  is  to  be  learnt,  that  it  is  better  for 
dngs  to  repofe  confidence  in  their  fervants  than  in  their  nearelf  rela- 
ions.'  Nine  days  after  the  aflaffinaiion,  Aly  Kuly  Khan  ordered 
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the  bedy  to  be  removed  to  Melhcd,  where  it  was  buried  on  th 
fifteenth  day,  in  the  maufoleum  which  Nadir  Shah  had  prepared  let 
himfelf. 

‘  A  variety  of  contemptible  anagrams  were  made  of  the  letteri 
which  form  the  date  of  his  death,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  follow* 
ing :  ‘  In  fire,  in  hell,  with  his  grandfather  and  father/ 

*  The  date  of  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  may  be  thus  exprefled: 
*  It  is  good,  in  what  has  happened/ 

•  Tofpeak  the  truth,  Nadir  Shah  was  a  brave  and  experienced 
fddier,  pofleffed  of  an  acute,  diferiminating  underllanding,  with 
adlivity,  rcfolution,*  and  forefight;  he  knew  very  well  how  to  con- 
quer,  and  to  make  himfelf  obeyed,  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  government,  for  the  profperity  of  a  kingdom; 
and  the  impetuofity  oi  his  temper,  his  cruelty  andhardnefs  of  heart, 
made  his  name  univerfally  abhorred  and  detefted.  From  a  verfe  of 
Sheikh  Mohammed  Aly  Hazeen,  it  fhould  feem  that  Nadir  Shah’i 
grandfather.  Imam  Kuly  Beg,  was  a  (kinner ;  however,  as  it  hat 
been  obferved  by  a  refpeftable  perfonage,  we  ought  not,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  poet’s  afiertion,  fince  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  Shah,  and  fled  into  Hindoftan  from  the  dread  of  him 
His  age  has  not  been  exadly  afeertained,  for  want  of  his  horofeope. 
From  the  appearance  of  his  countenance,  the  ftrength  of  his  limb 
and  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  did  not  feem  to  be  above  fifty 
years  of  age.  Some  fix  his  birth  in  A.H.  1099  (or  A,D.  1687); 
and  I  have  fomewhere  feen  it  written  that  he  was  born  on  the  271)1 
of  Ramzan  iioa,  or  13th  June  1691.  His  beard  was  quite  white, 
and  he  ufed  to,  have  it  dyed  black  regularly  twice  a  week.  Having 
loft  all  his  double  teeth,  he  feldom  eat  food  that  required  much  malli 
gation,  and  w^hen  he  did,  fwallowed  it  without  chewing.  His  fro 
teeth  were  all  found  and  firm  in  his  head. 

‘  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  his  nephew  Aly  Kuly  Khan,  wld 
the  alfiftance  of  Thomas  Aly  Khan  Jelayer,  and  others  of  the  nobility, 
mounted  the  dironc,  and  aflumed  die  title  of  Aly  Shah.  He  go 
pofleffion  of  ten  crorcs  of  rupees  in  money,  with  'gold  and  filver  bul 
lion,  and  jewels  to  an  incredible  amount,  with  the  peacock  throne, 
and  other  riches,  which  Nadir  Shah  had  depofited  in  Kelat.  He  pu! 
to  death  all  the  fons  and  grandfons  of  Nadir  Shah,  excepting  Sharokh 
Mirza,  the  fon  of  Reza  Kuly  MIrza,  by  a  daughter  of  Sultan  Huffein. 
He  appointed  his  own  younger  brother  Ibrahim  Khan,  his  viceroy.’ 

This  volume  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  worthy  of  perufal.  Re- 
fpefting  the  tranflator,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  in  the  eaftern 
languages,  he  does  not  in  his  own  poflefs  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  tafte.  His  ftyle  is  feldom  elegant,  and  fometimes 
grammatical. 
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Art.  IX.  "The  Garden ;  or^  The  Art  of  laying  out  Grounds. 
Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de  Lille.  Small  8vo. 
4s.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

IT  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  Englifli  critic,  whofe  amor pairia 
is  extended  to  the  literary  fame  of  his  country,  to  be  more 
highly  gratified  than  by  this  poem  of  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  and  the 
reputation  it  has  defervedly  obtained  in  F ranee.  Low  and  de- 
I  graded  as  uninquifitive  prejudice  may  deem  the  prefent  poetic . 
genius  of  our  ille,  we  find  that  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  ce- 
Jebrated  for  its  refinement,  and  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  critical  judgment,  is  fo  fiir  from  confidering  the  Britifh  rar- 

Inaffus  as  a  barren  wildernefs,  that,  as  from  the  pieria  of  the  moft 
revered  antiquity,  their  favourite  authors  tranfplant,.  with  eager 
ixiduftry,  thofe  treafures  of  beauty  and  of  art,  with  a  view  to . 
immortalife  their  names  among  their  admiring  countrymen. 
The  afliftance  which  M.  de  Lille  has  fo  copioufly  received 
from  Gray,  from,  Shenftone,  Mafon,  and  Thomfon,  as  well  as 
from  Pope,  Milton,  and  others,  he  has  not,  however,  been 
grateful  enough  to  acknowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  intro- 
duAion,  he  boldly  claims  a  garland  where  (hall  be  found  no  fo» 
reign  ornament.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  very  title 
of  his  poem  is  an  imitation  of  Mafon ;  and  befides  whole  pages 
copied  from  Gray,  and_innumerable  imitations  of  Pope,  &c. 

‘  Lei  Jardind  pofTefTes  but  little  of  didaftic  merit  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  ‘  The  Englijh  Garden*  The  Abbe  does  not  very 
frequently  favour  us  with  any  thing  new  in  the  preceptive  way; 
and  fome  of  thofe  rules  which  are  introduced  into  this  poem 
without  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mafon,  and  perhaps  all  which 

Iitrovert  his  principles,  tend  only  to  prove  that  France  is  ftill 
hind  us  in  tafte  and  the  chafte  fimplicity  of  nature.  In 
oof  of  this,  befides  dajhing  the  raging  fountain  to  the  Jkies^  we 
ight  quote  many  other  paffages  of  the  work  before  us..  Nei- 
er  arc  the  precepts  in  this  work  fo  various  or  determinate  as 
ofe  which  may  be  adduced  from  its  Britilh  rival ;  while  at  the 
ne  time  (though  the  poems  differ  but  little  in  length)  it  does 
)t  difplay  equal  embellifhment.  This  perhaps  is  partly  owing 
the  different  conduft  of  the  authors.  The  Abbe  purfuing  a 
an  lefs  regular,  naturally  became  more  excurfive  and  diffufe, 
id  was  confequently  in  danger  of  fuffering  many  precepts  to 
cape  which  the  clallical  arrangement  of  Mr.  Mafon  happily 
ailed  himfelf  of.  Much  alfo  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  decla- 
atory  genius,  or  (if  we  may  hazard  the  expreffion)  the  playful 
quacity  of  Gallic  &ncy. 
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Mtferio\  Vtfm  \  a  Pom. 

Say,  V^Tio  may  touch  aright  the  rural  reed  ? 

Aye,  well  I  ween,  or  on  the  flow’ry  mead, 

*  Or  up  the  funny  hill,  or  'neath  the  grove. 

That  fmiles  with  happy  hope,  or  happier  love: 
There  are,  who  fondly  feel  the  vernal  hour 
When  Flora  fmiles;  there  are  from  bloomy  bowV, 
Who  love  to  look  at  Nature^j  ^various  (lore, 

As  Hill  enchanting  art  with  fweeteil  lore. 

Winding  o’er  hill  and  dale,  o’er  mound  and  mead, 
Difplays  the  flovv’rs  and  turf,  the  waves  and  (hade/  • 


The  I2th  and  13th  lines  are  imitations  of  Gray;  but  for  thefe 
M.  de  Lille  only  is  accountable. 

We  give  the  following  lines  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  perform- 
ance : 


■  '  ■  - - *  And  now  the  gale 

Bleak  whittling  robs  the  grove,  and  Ih-ews  the  vale. 
While  oft,  who  ftrays  beneath  in  penfive  mood. 

Starts  at  the  leaf  that  ruttles  from  the  wood. 

But  ah !  my  foul  enjoys  the  dying  year, 

I  drop  the  fadly  fympathiling  tear 
When  nature  mourns ;  and  in  my  woe-worn  heart. 
When  memory  probes  fome  wound  with  double  fmart^ 
Oh !  how  1  love  the  withering  wafle  to  tread,  * 

When  all  the  verdure  of  the  year  is  fled! 

Adieu!  O  folly,  mirth,  and  glee  adieu! 

-  Come,  melancholy  come,  nor  let  me  rue 
Thy  fpirit  fad,  butfoft;  nor  in  the  (hroud 
Of  fpleen  (till  kerchieft  in  a  gloomy  cloud. 

But  half- unveil’d,  as  oft  th*  autumnal  day 
Sheds  on  the  vaporous  air  a  fofter  ray, 

Penfive  thy  mien,  mild  thy  dejedled  air, 

And  glift’ning  in  each  eye  the  ftarting  tear.* 


The  romantic  deferiptions  which  the  third  book  contains  arc 
particularly  delightful ;  and  the  epifode  oS  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
with  which  it  concludes,  is  pathetic. 

This  publication,  though,  upon  the  .whole,  not  correct,  is 
elegant  and  pleafmg- 


Art.  X.  MlferWsVifion\  a  Poem,  4to.  is.  Norwich  printed, 
Baldwin,  London.  No  Date. 

I  QOMEBODT^  we  know  not  wbo^  is  introduced  we  know  not 
I  how,  deferibing  a  place  without  a  name,  wc  know  not  wberr^ 
'  as  a  ‘  fecond  Eden  / 


Sea,  land,  and  (ky  confpire 
To  paint  this  fpot  for  all  the  world  /admire : 

V«.t  not  thefe  fcencs  proclaim  the  reign  of  blift/ 
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The  author,  hot^evcr,  a  few  lines  further  on,  'flatly  cohfradicb 
this,  and  tells  us 

*  —This  happy  country  round 
Seems  Eden  all*  feems  all  enchanted  ground 

and  paints  the  inhabitants  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  they  can 
dcfire.  This  unknown  and  namelefs  perfonage  ‘  amazid^  wc 
fuppofc  at  To  uncommon  a  ftate  of  things,  afks 

—  ‘  What  bounteous  hand 
Sow’d  joys  and  plenty  over  all  the  land.* 

^  Miferio^  all  reply/  He  wifhes  to  fee  this  ‘  glorious  man/ 
and  his  abode  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  tells  us  ‘  hithef 
ftraight  I  ran/  But,  contrary  to  his  expeftation,  and  ours 
too,  he  finds  him  a  moft  wretched  melancholy  wight,  incapable 
of  any  enjoyment,  bccaufe  ‘  Amelia’s  gone  away  / — do  not  mif- 
take  him,  reader,  as  we  did  \  he  does  not  mean  eloped^  but  gone 
to  her  long  home.  He  then  tells  his  vifitor  how  happy  he  and 
his  Amelia  were,  how  they  ufed  to  play  with  Poll  and  Chloe 
(the  parrot  and  lapdog),  and  how  he  ufed  to  lead  her  ‘  to  hear 
*  the  billows  roar  ’midft  drawling  ftones  /  with  many  other 
things  equally  grave  and  pathetic.  At  laft,  having  finimed  his 
would^he  interefting  ftory,  he  begs  the  ftranger  to  ^  weep  for 
^  pity  o’er  his  widow’d  life.’  At  that  moment  he  is  ftruck  dumb 
with  aftonifliment  and  terror  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  accom¬ 
panied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  midft  of  this  elemen¬ 
tary  convulfion,  the  vifitor  difplays  a  pair  of  wings,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  very  fplendid  angel.  He  gives  Miferio  very  good 
advice  ;  tells  him  to  ‘  learn  patience,’  and  fear*God ;  and,  having 
executed  his  commiflion,  returns  to  heaven : 

•  The  angel  fpoke,  and  back  like  lightning  flies, 

Shoots  pall  the  blinded  fun,  and  flames  along  the  fkles.’ 

The  reader  all  this  time  does  not  fufpeft  that  he  has  been  read¬ 
ing  a  dream ;  but  fo  it  is,  for  the  author  immediately  after  fays, 

'  Miferio  trembling  <^akts  in  wild  ama2;e — 

’Twas  all  a  dream* 

The  intelligent  public  will  fee  by  this  analyfis  how  miferably 
defeSive  the  author  is  in  the  conftruclion  of  his  ftory;  the 
diftion  is  equally  faulty.  Now  and  then,  amidft  every  fpecies 
of  bad  compofition,  fomething  like  poetry  appears*;  of  this  kind 
is  the  couplet  we  laft  quoted;  the  {\m  blinded  by  the  fuperior 
Maze  of  the  heavenly  meftehger  is  a  thought  that  would  hot  diiV 
grace  thp  moft  genuine  votary  of  the  mules. 
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/RT.  XI.  Henry  and  Acajlo ;  a  Moral  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  Brian 
"■  Hill  9  with  a  Preface  by  Sir  Richard  Hill.  Small  8vo. 
London,  1789. 

PERSONS  of  a  melancholy  temper  have  generally  a  difpo- 
fition  to  religion,  love,  and  to  poetry.  Thefe  three  accom^ 
pliJhmentSj  for  the  moft  part,  centre  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  the  lover 
is  poetical,  the  poet  is  amorous,  and  the  faint  both ;  witnefs  the 
pfalmift  David.  Perhaps,  upon  a  chemical  analyfis  of  the  mind» 
it  would  be  found  that  religious,  poetical,  and  amorous  enthu- 
fiafm  are  but  different  directions  of  the  fame  principle;  as  the 
object  of  all  is  confefledly  the  fame,  an  Inviftble  and  ideal  beauty^ 
which  Nature  hath  not  thought  proper  to  realife  in  this  fub- 
lunary  world,  and  which  is  the  mere  creation  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  refides.  Thefe  three  expanfions  of  the  mind,  devotion/ 
fentimental  love,  and  poetry,  conftitute  the  pureft  and  moft  rap¬ 
turous  pleafures  of  life,  and  are  only  expofed  to  one  morciftca- 
tioo,  -that  human  nature  cannot  fupport  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  expreflions  of  them  too,  in  writing  or  difeourfe, 
ftirqiflj  the  moft  agreeable  morfels  of  literary  entertainments 
Madame  Guion’s  Jhort  way^  her  torrents^  and  her  Commentary 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  Roufleau’s  Eloife,  and  Thomfon*s 
Seafons,  prefent  an  entertainment  of  the  fame  kind,  and  are 
equally  pleafing  to  an  elegant  tafte.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  moft  precious  works  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art  are  fre¬ 
quently  counterfeited;  and  in  the  currency  of  the  literary  world 
there  are  at  leaft  ten  counterfeits  for  one  fterling  coin.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  work  before  us  belongs  to  the  former  or  the  latter  de- 
feription  will  appear  from  the  fequeh 

After  (ome  vague  and  trite  deferiptions  of  rural  feenes,  in 
which  there  is  an  equal  regard  (hewn  to  grammar,  propriety, 
and  poetry,  our  author  tells  us  that  a  pertain  old  gentlewoman 
called  Autumna 

*  Had  nine  time^  fpread  her  golden  (tore 
{Anglice,  that  nine  years  had  revolved] 

Since  pious  Anna  felt  a  mother’s  throes. 

And  the  firft  light  on  Henry’s  head  arofe»* 

The  epithet  pious^  annexed  to  Anna  in  confequence  of  her 
amours,  will  furprife  thofe  critics  who  admire  the  propriety  of 
Virgil,  who,  though  he  generally  diftinguifhes  his  hero  by  the 
appellation  of  the  ‘  pious  Eneus,^  reduces  him  to  ‘  Dux  Tro- 
‘  janus*  when  he  met  with  Dido  in  a  cave  to  celebrate  the  myf- 
teries  of  Venus.  But  if  fiich  critics  attend  to  the  analogy  that 
we  have  pointed  out  between  religion  and  love,  they  will  fee 
the  propriety  of  this  epithet. 

D  ij.  ‘  Since 


H 


But  our  author  very  properly  mentions  the  head,  as  this  old  light 
was  a  type  of  that  new  light  which  was  afterwards  to  enter  his 
head — through  a  crack  in  his  fculj. 

When  Henry  the  hero  of  pur  author  had  thus  attained  his 
ninth  year,  a  venerable  old  gentleman  called  Acafto  defired  hin> 
to  take  a  walk  in  a  fine  fummer’s  morning,  which  is  thus  de- 
feribed : 

*  Soon  as  the  larks  their  early  fong  hegun^  [Anglicc  began] 

And  thou/and  cob^jcehs  Jioated  In  the  fun,' 

While  they  were  thus  ‘  quaffing  frefh  breezes  of  the  pureft  air,’ 
Acafto  began  to  moral ife,  or  rather  to  preach,  in  a  very  An¬ 
gular  mariner.  A  perfon  whofe  devotion  was  founded  on  rea- 
Ton,  and  enlightened  by  philofophy,  would  have  led  his  pupil  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  before  his  eyes,  to  the  wifdom,  goodnefs, 
and  power  of  the  Deity,  the  original  fource  of  the  order  and 
happinefs  which  prevails  in  the  world.  Inftead  of  this  Acafto 
puts  the  query  to  Heni*)^,  that,  if  he  was  to  die  that  morning, 
what  fort  of  ngure  he  would  make  at  the  day  of  judgment?  and 
advifes  him  to  beware  of  fancy,  for 

•  By  fancy  led  adventurous  Adam  fell.’ 

We  have" alw’ays  underftood,  both  from  Mofes,  and  from  Milton 
(who  is  the  better  poet  of  the  two),  that  Adam  fell  from  a  fon4 
and  foolifh  complaifance  to  his  wife  and  the  devil ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  be  correfted  in  our  opinion.  After  this,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  methodiftical  cant,  Acafto  makes  overtures  to  Henry  for 
his  converfion,  which,  after  fome  murmurs  and  remonftranccs 
from  reafon  and  felf,  were  humbly  received,  and  Henry  was  con¬ 
verted,  like  a  good  boy,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Being  thus  fairly  regenerated^^  he  very  naturally  began  to  in¬ 
quire  about  his  generation.  He  obferved  to  Acafto-  that  f  the 

*  lambkins  had  ewes  for  their  mothers  j  that  the  thrufhes  and 
^..blackbirds  fed  their  half-fledged  young 5  and  that^his  fchool- 

*  fellows  too  had  both  fathers  and  mothers,  while  he  was  entirely 
5  ignorant  of  his  origin probably  believing  that  he  had  fprung 
from  a  cabbage-ftock.  Acafto  then  told  him  that  he  was  his 
grahdfon  by  a  daughter;  and  that  both  his  father  and  mother 
were  dead  and  rotten  long  ago.  It  is  a  little  Angular  that  he  had 
never  told  him  this  before;  but  grandfathers  have  their  fancies! 
The  death  of  his  fa^cr  and  mother,,  acprding  to  Acafto,  was 

.  '  .  ;  ’  '  '  '  followed 
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‘  Since  the  firft  light  on  Henry’s  head  arofe 

other  authors  would  have  faid,  ‘  Since  Henry 
«  light;’  or, 

*  Since  the  lirft  light  on  Henry’s  ejfs  arofe.* 


firft  faw  the 


A 
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followed  by  a  general  mournings  not  in  the  court,  nor  among 
their  friends  and  relations,  but  through  all  nature  : 

•  A  folemn  gloom  hefpread  the  fertile  vale 
which  is  explained  in  the  next  line, 

‘  Night  o’er  the  land  her  fable  curtain  drew. 

And  dujky  tents  on  all  creation  threw. 

And  as  with  fympallffetic  feelings  ^vrnng, 

A  teary  drop  on  every  bloflbm  hung.’ 

The  moon  too  went  into  mourning  : 

•  The  pallid  liftning  moon,  with  quivering  light. 

But  half  unveils  her  waning  watery  fights 
Hears  the  fad  tale,  and  llruck  with  forrow  deep. 

Behind  fome  friendly  cloud  retires  to  ^weep* 

The  unfeeling  ftars,  however,  ftruck  up  a  concert^  and  made  an 
illumination  on  the  occafion  : 

•  Whilft  the  fair  ftars  attendant  on  their  queen. 

In  concert  join,  and  twinkle  o’er  the  green.’ 

Sir  Richard  Hill  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  publication 
of  this  poem  was  without  the  knowledge  and  againft  the  confent 
of  his  brother,  the  author.  Thefe  vieretricious  airs  of  moiejiy  are 
as  well  known,  and  have  become  as  ridiculous  among  authors, 
as  the  common  complaints  about  fedudfion  and  rapes  among  a 
certain  clafs  of  females,  where,*  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  fe- 
dudlion  and  the  rape  originate  with  the  complainer. 


Art.  XII.  '  Loeue  in  the  Eaft\  or^  Adventures  of  Twelve  Hours: 
a  Comic  Opera^  in  Three  AHs.  JVritten  by  the  Author  of  the 
Strangers  at  Home.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  ■  Royal^  Drury 
Lane.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Lowndes.  London,  1788. 

TT  is  with  regret  that  we  obferve  the  triumph  of  comic  opera 
over  genuine  comedy ;  but  it  is  a  natural  eflfeft  of  the  indo^ 
lence  of  luxury.  As  the  Romans  degenerated,  their  theatrical 
reprefentations  gradually  dwindled  into  pantomime ;  the  ener¬ 
vated  mind  was  fatigued  with  the  fmalleft  exertion,  and  could  be 
pleafed  only  through  the  medium  of  the  From  the  fame 
caufe  we  facrifice  fenfe  to  found,  and  liftlefsly'  dofe  over  mufic’al 
notes.  As  the  callow  bird  can  only  open  its  beek  to  recewc 
food,  its  foie  enjoyment,  fo  the  pnly  inlet  to  plcafure  which  re- 
to  MS  is  the  ear.  To  relifli  fenfe,  wit,  or  humour, 

requires 
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l^jequires  Intelle6^ual  exertion,  and  the  energies  of  mind  are  novir 
too  laborious  to  give  delight. 

This  depraved  tafte  naturally  induces  writers  for  the  ftage  to 
decline  the  more  difficult  tafk  of  fterling  comedy.  They  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  tacking  together  a  few  fcenes  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  more  important  part  of  the  production,  the  mufic ;  and 
Ihould  only  two  or  three  of  the  fongs  happen  to  take,  the  piece 
has  a  run,  and  the  author  is  amply  rewarded. 

The  fcene  of  the  opera  now  before  us  lies  in  Calcutta.  Warn- 
ford  pays  his  addrefles  to  Ormellina  the  fuppofed  ward,  but  real 
daughter,  of  Colonel  Bentley,  who  whimfically  conceals  the  re¬ 
lation  he  beats  to  her,  left  he  fhould  fpoil  her  by  overfondncfs. 
Yet  this  expedient  anfwers  fo  ill,  that  his  paternal  tendernefs  is 
miftaken  for  amorous  attachment,  and  it  is  fufpeCled,  from  va¬ 
rious  circumftances,  that  he  means  to  marry  his  fuppofed  ward. 
The  whole  ambiguity  is,  however,  at  Jaft  cleared  up,  and  the 
fevers  are  made  happy.  There  is  another  plot  carrying  on  at 
the  fame  time.  Eliza,  under  the  difguife  of  Mr.  M^Proteus,  a 
Scotchman,  comes  to  Calcutta  in  fearch  of  her' lover,  Mr.  Stan- 
more.  This  couple  too,  after  the  ufual  manoeuvres,  are  landed 
in  the  haven  of  matrimony.  The  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Mufliroom, 
her  quarrels  with  her  hufband,  the  gallantries  of  old  Colonel 
Baton,  a  Frenchman,  who  thinks  every  woman  in  love  with 
him,  and  is  himfelf  an  univerfal  lover,  with  the  droll  embar- 
rafltnents  of  Twift  a  tailor,  fill  up  the  reft  of  the  canvas. 

As  a  fpecimen  both  of  the  dialogue  and  poetry,  we  lay  the 
following  fcene  before  the  public : 

•  S  C  £  N  E>  Tir  Garden-Room  belonging  to  Colonel  Bentley  V  houfe^ 

*  Enter  Colonel  Bentley  Stanmore. 

*  Bent.  It  does  not  lignify  talking,  Stanmore  1  I  will  notdifeover 
to  Ormellina  that  (he  is  my  daughter.  1  love  the  (lut  fo  well,  that  X 
muft  not  let  her  know  it. 

<  ^tan.  And  fo.  Sir,  you  will  flill  continue  the  impolition  of 
letting  her  fuppofe  (he  is  an  orphan,  fupporced  and  educated  by  your 
bounty. 

‘  Bent.  Certainly.  It  is  that  happy  ignorance  of  her  birth  which 
has  faved  her  from  the  ill  effects  of  my  fondnefs ;  for  I  am  fure  if  1 
had  once  owned  her  for  my  daughter,  I  fhould  certainly  have  fpoiled 
her.  You  know,  Stanmore,  I  am  one  of  thofe  fools  who  are  vulgarly 
called  good-natured  people,  and  who  find  themfelves  involved  in  a 
thoufand  difficulties,  merely  becaufe  they  can’t  fay  no  to  ai^  thing. 

*  ^tan.  Yes,  I  know  that  is  your  infirmity. 

*  Bent.  Whenever  a  man  wanted  to  borrow  a  few  guineas,  which 
he  never  meant  to  repay.  Jack  Bentley  was  the  man  applied  to;  and 
1  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  being  pigeon’d  by  my  friends,  merely 
becaufe  I  was  the  creature  in  the  world.  However,  1  foon  found 
it  was  a  damn'd  misfortune  to  be  fo  ;tgreeable ;  fo  I  e'en  parted  with 
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ito  charaflcr  to  fave  my  money,  and  affronted  my  acquaintance  to 
prevent  my  being  obliged  to  quit  fociety. 

*  Stan.  Ay,  there  it  is,  now. — What  a  pity  that  good-nature,  like 
I  the  drefs  of  an  officer  in  battle,  fhould  be  only  a  dangerous  mark  of 
'  dilUndtion  for  the  enemy  to  aim  at. 

*  -  *  Bent.  How  often  have  1  envied  poor  Sam  Sulky!  He  was  a 

happy  fellow — blelf  w  ith  the  worft  temper  I  ever  knew,  and  had  the 
I  ?  finelt  forbidding  frown — never  lent  a  man  a  (hilling  in  his  life — no- 
i  :  body  praifed  him,  and  he  praifed  nobody — fo  he  grew  rich  becaiife 
people  did  not  like  his  company  well  enough  to  ruin  him. 

I*  Stan.  Ah,  Colonel!  you  would  not  have  changed  places  wUh 
him  for  all  that — your  natural  difpofition— 

*  Bent.  For  heaven fake,  Stanmore,  don’t  betray  me  by  calling 
me  a  good-natur’d  man. — Do  adl  the  part  of  a  friend — and  abufe  me 
behin(i  my  back. 

,  t  Stan.  Here  comes  Mr.  Warnford. 

*  Bent.  For  his  anfwcr,  I  fuppofe. — He  alk’d  my  confent  yefter-i 
day  to  marry  Ormellina. 

*  Stan,  Well,  Sir;  and - 

‘  Bent.  And  I  mean  to  try  the  force  of  his  attachment  by  leaving 
him  a  little  while  in  fufpence - But  he  is  here. 

^  •  Enter  Warnford. 

•  Warn.  My  dear  colonel,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you.— Mr.  Stanmore^ 
yours. — I  read  your  confent  to  my  marrying  Ormellina  in  your 
countenance. 

‘  Bent.  He  who  believes  all  he  reads,  young  man,  muft  be  often 
wofully  miftaken. 

*  Warn.  I  "cannot  be  miftaken  here.  Sir— I  depend  on  mj  author 
—Nature  has  traced  benevolence  and  good-humour  in  every  feature; 
and  her  charafters  have  not  been  defaced  by  malice  or  hypocrify. 

‘  Bent.  Sir,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour  to  fancy  my  face  a 
gazette  extraordinary  of  good  news  to  you.  But  I  fay  again  that  you 
are  miftaken  ;  I  am  not  benevolent — I  am  ill-temper’d.  Sir,  and  mo- 
rofe;  and  as  for  all  the  filly  cant  of  lovers,  1  confider  it  as  the  half* 
form’d  dialogue  of  children,  an  abufe  of  language,  which  they  cor-* 
reft  as  they  grow  older. 

‘  Warn.  It  is  the  language  of  my  heart.  Sir;  and  while  that  heart 
7,  beats  fuch  muft  be  its  eftufions. 

‘  I  '  Bent.  And  fo  I  am  to  infer  from  all  this  that  if  I  refufe  ray  con- 
^1  fent  you  will  run  away  with  the  girl. 

I  •  arn.  Why  look  ye,  colonel — I  will  not  anfwer  for  myfclf — if 
^  m  Ormellina  will  agree  to  it. 

'  If  ‘  Bent,  [a^^/e]  A  fine  fellow,  i’faith! — [to  i/ml  Thb  is  beyond 
bearing,  Warnford.  •  ; 


Warn.  Nay,  I  predift  that  you  will  forgive  me.  You  have  a 
frjend  who  will  infallibly  make  my  peace  with  you —  a  conftant  friend, 
to  whom  you  now  owe  fome  of  your  happieft  moments. 

Eent.  Eh ! — what  friend  do  you  mean? 

Warn.  The  remembrance  of  what  you  were. at  my  age— I’ll  be ^ 
^ng’d  if  you  would  apt  have  done  the  fame  thing. 

‘  •  Bent. 
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‘  Bent.  No,  no — indeed  no.  Warn  ford-— though,  to  be  fore,  iQ 
your  age,  I  did  not  want  for  fire, 

*  Warn/.  You  were  in  love,  Sir? 

‘  Bent.  In  love  !— Who  could  have  fecn  my  dear  Sophia,  without 
loving  her  ?  Oh,  Warnford !  fuch  a  pair  of  eyes !  fuch  a  winning 
fmile!— But  I  am  a  vile  hand  at  defeription— I  fhall  never  for¬ 
get  when  Ihe  got  into  the  chaife  to  elope  with  me. 

‘  Warnf.  You  eloped  with  her  then.  Sir? 

‘  Bent.  Aye,  my  boy. 

*  Warnf.  Her  guardian  had  refufed  his  confent  ? 

«  Bent.  Plhaw!  What  fignifies  that? 

*  Warnf.  Bravo,  Colonel  Bentley ; — and  fo,  glowing  with  youth, 
love,  and  high  fpirits,  you  afferted  the  privilege  of  a  lover,  and 
fnatch’d  a  fine  girl  from  the  tyranny  of. caprice,  as  I  would  do 
now. 

*  Bent.  Eh  ! — Snatch  a  fine  girl ! — Caprice  !  Why,  what"  the 
devil,  I  muft  explain  myfelf,  Warnford. 

*  Warnf  Tlie  voice  of  Nature  needs  no  explanation,  Sir. 

AIR.  Warnford. 

The  guardian,  dear  Sir,  or,  if  you  would  rather, 

Suppofe,  if  you  pleafe,  ’tis  the  young  lady’s  father. 
Capricious, 

Avaricious, 

.  ‘  Shuns  the  fond  lover’s  fuit. 

And  with  frowns  firikes  him  mute. 

Pray  give  me  leave.  Sir,  my  tale  to  purfue : 

Well,  what’s  to  be  done  ? 

The  lady’s  in  tears. 

The  lover  dillrafted ; 

Such  mad  pranks  are  afled. 

Till  love  interferes, 

.  And  cries,  off  you  muft  run  : 

Dear  Sir,  remember,  ’twas  once  fo  with  you. 

As  fubjefts,  you  know,  to  Cupid’s  dominion. 

All  lovers  muft  bow  to  their  fov’reign’s  opinion: 

From  laws  fo  delightful,  fay,  who  can  depart  ? 

The  laws  of  a  monarch,  whofe  throne  is  the  heart. 

Hu(h !  hu(h  !  reinember,  ’twas  once  fo  with  you. 

The  pidure  is  yours.  Sir,  the  likenefs  is  Juft, 

And,  though  painted  too  young,  that  you'll  pardon,  I  truft  ; 

Like  you,  I  ^e  diflates  of  Nature  purfue  : 

Hufti !  hu(h !  remember,  ’twas  once  fo  with  you. 

[Exit. 

*  Bent.  Zounds !  Stanmorc,  why  didn’t  you  ftop  me,  when  you 

faw  me  expofing  myfelf  fo  ?  The  dog  took  me  unawares,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  furprifed  me  into  a  fit  of  good-humour.  He  is  a  fine  high- 
ipettled  fdllw,  faith.  .  ^ 
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*  Stan.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  find  him  too  much  fo.— You 
know  he  has  given  you  fair  warning  of  his  intention  to  run  away  with 
Ormellina ;  and  I  think  your  only  chance  for  preventing  him,  is,  to 
own  her  publicly  as  your  daughter  immediately. 

In  this  fpecics  of  compofition,  Mr.  Cobb  is  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  firft  rank,  but  he  has  many  below  him. 

Art.  XIII.  Letters  on  Love^  Marriage^  and  Adulter)\  addrejjed 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  8vo.  2S.  6d« 
Ridgeway.  London,  1 789. 

The  Author  addrefles  his  performance  to  the  noble  Earl  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  legiflation  of  his  country,  and  for 
other  reafons  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  repeat. 

Writers,  who  have  blended  metaphyfics  with  morals,  may  for 
the  moft  part  be  divided  into  .two  clafles.  Thofe  who  write  for 
the  world  as  it  now  is,  and  thofe  who,  confidering  a  ftate  of  nature 
as  the  moft  defirable,  are  perpetually  multiplying  the  difadvan- 
tages  and  embarrafl'ments  of  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety.  The  latter 
having  engaged  on  their  fide  the  gloomy  eloquence  of  every 
difappointed  fcholar,  and  the  manifold  inconveniences  attend¬ 
ing  a  ftate  of  nature  being  unknown  becaufe  unfelt,  it  has 
not  been  difficult  to'  make  us  forget  all  the  charms  of  polifhed 
fociety  and  refined  tafte,  while  every  trifling  embarraflment  is 
exaggerated.  But  is  it  the  means  of  increafing  happinefs  to 
make  us  fancy  our  fituation  wretched  ;  or  arc  we  likely  to  ac¬ 
commodate  burfelvcs  the  better  to  what  we  are  told  is  necelTarily 
miferable  ?  Let  the  barbarous  defpifer  of  refinement  feclude 
himfelf  from  a  community  he  is  unfit  to  affociate  with,  and 
mix  with  thofe  whofe  whole  enjoyment  confifts  in  fatisfying  the 
immediate  cravings  of  nature  ;  or  let  him  teach  us  how  to  im¬ 
prove  fociety,  inftead  of  difgufting  us  ,with  it. 

The  author  of  the  Letters  before  us  feems  to  entertain  an  idea 
that  a  ftate  of  refinement  may  be  brought  much  nearer  to  a  ftate 
of  nature  than  we  now  fee  it,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is,  fo 
will  be  the  happinefs  of  individuals.  It  muft  be  confefled  that 
in  moft  political  inftitutions,  as  reflraints  have  been  multiplied, 
they  have  not  uncommonly  miffed  of  their  defign  ;  and  that  in 
fcience,  in  proportion  as  we  render  it  complicated,  we  get 
further  from  the  truth.  How  far  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  mo¬ 
delling  the  interior  arrangements  of  private  life,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  ;  but  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  trial,  is, 
the  flow  progrefs  of  all  innovations  from  the  difficulty  that 
attends  their  adoption,  the  uncertainty  of  their*  gaining  any 
ground,  and  the  too  general  obloquy  in  which  the  propofers  feel 
themfclves  involved.  This  (hould  not,  however,  deter  philofo- 
phers  from  pointing  out  thofe  errors  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
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caufes  of  unhappinefs,  or  from  ufing  every  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  ftate  of  mankind. 

^Tis  evident  our  author  writes  with  this  view.  In  the  firft 
part  of  his  work,  containing  the  J^etters  on  Love,  he  enters 
too  elaborately,  for  the  brevity  he  affefts,  into  the  origin  of 
fociety,  the  caufes  of  its  early  corruptions,  and  of  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  a  ftate  in  which  we  fhould  expe£f,  with  greater  re¬ 
finement,  more  rational  and  jufter  notions  of  things.  Though 
we  every  where  difeover  much  learning,  a  confiderable  depth 
€>{  thought,  and  a  great  defire  to  do  good,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  much  more  is  required  to  eftablifh  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nions  than  what  he  has  advanced.  Without  entering  into  his 
hlftorical  or  poetical  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  female  influence,  we 
fhall,  in  general,  obferve  that  the  great  caufe  of  all  the  miferies 
of  life  are,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  the  abfurd  reftraint  laid 
by  legiflators  and  parents  on  the  wifties  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  community,  whofe  whole  education,  he  conceives,  in- 
ftead  of  teaching  the  prudential  notions  of  modern  economy, 
fhould  be  to  inftruft  children  how  to  form  a  juft  judgment  in 
their  connexions,  and  to  aft  with  propriety  in  the  married 
ftate.  To  the  reftraints  above-mentioned,  our  author  imputes 
that  gallantry  which  is  fo .  much  complained  of,  and  which  we 
in  vain  endeavour  to  reftrain.  Love,  he  complains,  being  de¬ 
prived  of  its  natural  channel,  vents  itfelf  thus.  But  having  once 
loft  the  proper  track,  it  in  vain  endeavours  to  recover  itfelf,  and 
fubftitutes  ^e  momentary  gratification  of  the  fenfes  to  that  per¬ 
manent  enjoyment  which  arifes  from  the  voluntary  and  rational, 
union  of  the  fexes.  In  this  part  our  author  takes  fome  pains  to 
reftify  a  mifconception  in  language,  which,  without  offering  our 
opinion  on  the  fubjeft,  we  fhall  give  in  his  own  words  ; 

•  Feeling  Is  the  inftrument  of  experience;  reafon  is  the  guide  of 
life.  For  the  fenfibility  being  exercifed  by  error  as  well  as  by  truth, 
it  may  lead  us  to  vices  as  well  as  to  virtues  ;  and  it  cannot  afford 
a  rule  to  be  depended  on,  like  the  voice  of  reafon,  fuggefted  by  cir- 
cumftanccs  relating  to  the  whole  of  life,  or  to  the  general  intereft  of 
man. 

«  Sentiment,  however,  is  the  principle  of  gallantry reafon  is  the 
principle  of  love.  I  mean,  that  perfons  diflingulfhed  by  gallantry, 
are  influenced  merely  by  fentiment ;  they  feck  pleafure  in  any  of  its 
forms,  and  their  objeft  is  immediate  gratification :  while  thofe  who 
arc  united  by  affcdlion,  feck  the  dirccBon  of  reafon,  to  guard,  mul¬ 
tiply,  and  perpetuate  their  fatisfaftion.  The  diflindtion  of  brutes  and 
men,  is  that  of  fentiment  and  reafon.  Brutes  are  all  fentimental; 
they  are  governed  by  feeling,  or  the  fimple  recolledlion  of  feeling. 
Their  fyftcm  is  that  of  gallantpr,  feeking  the  repetition  of  pleafure- 
able  fentiment,  without  provifion  for  the  interv^s  of  flrong  im- 
preflions. 
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•  That  fentiment  is  not  the  rule  of  life  in  ike  commerce  of  men  and 
women,  we  may  prefume  from  obferving  thofe  who  adopt  it  among 
the  moft  wretched  of  mankind.  A  life  confiding  of  fmall  portions 
occupied  by  lively  fenfations,  and  great  portions  occupied  by  difgud, 
rcgret,»wearinefs,  and  apprehenfion,  is  extremely  mifcrable.  Men 
and  women  of  gallantry,  have  never  pretended  to  be  happy.  ITic 
intervals  of  their  pleafurable  fenfations ; — folitude,  reflcdlion,  and  ^ 
reafon  ;  torture  them  even  in  apprehenfion  :  yet  they  neceffarily  oc¬ 
cupy  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Their  dudy,  therefore,  is  to 
ftorten  the  intervals  of  fentiment;  and  to  vary  and  multiply  the 
mod  poignant  emotions.  The  mod  confiimmatc  Ikill  in  this  matter 
will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  :  for  pleafures  cloy  by  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  and  drong  emotions  debilitate  conditutions  mod  fufceptible  of 
them  :  they  haden  decrepitude  and  death ;  objects  of  perpetual  terror 
to  men  of  fentiment  and  pleafure.’ 


That  there  is  much  truth  in  our  author^s  obfervations,  no  one 
can  doubt;  but  in  this  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  it  is  much  more 
cafy  to  (how  the  inconveniences  of  a  fyftem  than  to  form  a  new 
one.  If  it  be  true  that  we  can  frequently  trace  the  caufes  of 
unhappy  marriages  from  early  reftraint,  do  we  not  often  fee  fuch 
as  have  been  left  to  their  uncontrolled  choice,  and  have  formed 
early  connexions,  grow  fatlated  or  dlflatisfied  ;  and  from  caufes 
we  can  only  trace  to  the  imperfeftion  of  human  nature  and  hu¬ 
man  happinefs.  To  this  if  we  add  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  fub- 
mitting  in  fdme  degree  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  fociety  we  live  in, 
we  truft  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  our  author’s  opinions  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  and  more  regular  deduftion  of  argument  than  he 
has  ufed  to Tupport  them.  We  arc,  however,  ready  to  give  him, 
and  every  one,  who,  like  himfelf,  writes  with  the  nobleft  inten¬ 
tion — that  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  world,  all  the  credit 
due  to  fuch  laudable  views ;  and  we  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  perufe  the  work  before  us,  without  being  dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  many  long  admitted  prejudices. 

In  his  Letter  on  Marriage,  our  author  is  very  eloquent  on  the 
happinefs  to  be  expe<fted  from  the  voluntary  and  rational  union 
of  the  fexes,  and  treats  the  life  of  Libertinifm  and  Gallantry  with* 
the  contempt  it  deferves.  Much  of  this  is  however  anticipated 
in  the  former  letters.  In  the  prefent  we  could  wifli  he  had  been 
more  explicit  in  one  part  of  his  fubjeft  ;  for  though  we  are  ready 
to  admit  the  impropriety,  the  indelicacy,  and,  if  he  pleafes,  the 
wickednefs,  of  forming  connexions  without  genuine  attachment, 
yet  when  formed,  it  requires  fomething  more  than  declamatory 
hints  to  convince- us  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  would  be 
mended  hy  the  too  eafy  diflblution  of  them.  If  this  is  our  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion  as  a  philofopher,  he  fhould  not  be  aftiamed  of 
avowing  it;  and  as  a  moral  writer,  fliould  have  been  more  expli¬ 
cit  in  his  language,  and  more  induftrious  in  p^^inting  out  the 
means  of  removing  the  evil,  .  .  '  »  ^ 
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On  the  fubjeft  of  Adultery  the  author  enforces  more  than 
ever  the  impropriety  of  parents  forcing  the  inclinations  of  their 
children,  and  traces  from  this  caufe  all  the  evils  arifing  from  fub- 
fcquent  infidelity.  Here  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  pifture 
too  highly  charged.  The  practice  is  fo  far  from  univerfal,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  called  general  for  parents  to  ufc  any  reftraints, 
particularly  in  forcing  their  children  into  improper  connexions. 
We  can,  however,  almoft  excufe  the  author’s  warmth,  when  it 
produces  the  following  very  ingenious,  and,  in  many  refpedsf 
novel  remarks. 

*  But  under  the  management  of  bad  parents  or  avaricious  relations, 
the  crimes  of  incontinency  and  adultery  become  probable  and  necef- 
fary  ccnfequeuces^  not  only  when  young  perfons  are  forced  to  unite 
themfelves  contrary  to  their  inclinations  ;  but  when  to  avoid  fuch 
violence,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fecret  correfpondences 
or  clandeftine  marriages.  Stolen  matches  are  feldom  happy;  for 
very  good  reafons.  The  parties  have  not  opportunities  to  become 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  each  other ;  their  connexions  are  perhaps 
owing  to  the  dread  of  being  forced  into  fituations  they  deteft,  and 
cemented  by  refiftance  or  ill-ufage.  There  is  a  charm  to  young  and 
generous  minds  in  being  fellow  lufFercrs,  which  forms  an  attachment 
or  affeClion,  very  eafily  mifiaken  for  love.  All  their  correfpondence 
and  commerce  are  carried  on  in  that  kind  of  hurry  or  obfeunty,  which 
is  ever  unfavourable  to  judgment  or  choice.  We  accordingly  fee 
men  and  women  hoarding  every'thing  for  each  other,  on  a  flight  k* 
cret  or  ftolen  acquaintance ;  and  when  marriage  gives  them  leifure 
to  behold  what  they  have  done;  to  confider  or  know  each  other; 
they  are  afloniflied  at  their  folly,  and  driven  by  defpair  into  the  ex« 
cefles  of  profligacy. 

‘  Yet  the  imprudence  itfelf  would  not  be  fo  fatal,  if  an  indifference 
or  difregard  to  truth,  a  habit  of  infincerity,  artifice,  and  intrigue, 
were  not  formed  by  the  neceflity  of  fecret  correfpondence.  A  wo¬ 
man,  who  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  deceive  her  parents,  may  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  deceive  her  huiband ;  and  a  man  who  takes  pains  to 
teach  her  that  art,  is  deftitutc  of  the  cffcntial  requifites  to  conjugal 
happinefs :  he  never  can  have  her  confidence ;  he  has  undermined 
the  foundation  of  her  fidelity,  and  he  has  furnifhed  the  iecret  and 
the  inclination  to  betray  him.  They  who  marry  by  intrigue,  often 
fix  the  habits  of  infincerity  or  artifice  fo  deeply,  in  their  minds,  that 
intrigues  become  necelTai  y  ;  they  lofe  all  talle  for  plcafurps,  which 
arc  tnc  refult  of  natural  or  honourable  affeflions  ;  and  relifh  none 
but  fuch  as  are  purchafed  by  fome  wretched  artifice,  or  fnatched  from 
ibme  hazardous  and  alarming  fituation. 

The  art  of  conducing  intrigues,  or  of  hazarding  and  efcaping  the 
dangers  attending  them,  i^  very  fimihr  to  the  art  of  war.  Both 
arc  unnnatoral  in  their  principles  or  obje^ls ;  both  confift  of  ftrata- 
gems  or  hazards,  which  create  quick  fuccefiions  of  lively  fenfacions ; 
and  both  have  charms  to  fimilar  minds. 

*  Indeed  it  is  remarkable,  the  fiune  vitiated  tafle,  and  the  fame 
mediocrity  of  genius,  which  lead  to  the  profefliem  of  a  fiddier,  gene* 
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tally  fcek  happinefs  in  the  little  artifices  or  perils  of  intrigue.  Wo¬ 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  with  fufficient  talents  to  be  vain  of  them, 
and  unfarnilhed  by  education  with  the  efiTential  principles  of  good- 
nefs,  are  dazzled  or  enamoured  of  thefe  artificial  but  brilliant  cha¬ 
racters;  and  ealily  adopt  the  fpirit  and  artifice  which  render  them* 
proper  counterparts  to  them. 

«  Here  we  fee  vice  become  an  art ;  and  we  know  there  is  a  kind* 
of  gratification  in  praCtifing  any  art  of  which  we  are  in  pofiTeflion*  • 
Hence  many  of  thofe  deviations ;  thofe  adventures  apparently  ca¬ 
pricious,  for  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  account.  It  is  not  uncommon < 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  hazard  reputation,  peace,  or  life,  for, a  con¬ 
nexion,  which  is  no  fooner  made,  than  it  lofes  its  charm,  and  the 
parties  fly  to  new  hazards  in  purfuit  of  new  objefts/ 

While  we  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to  admit  the  truth  of  thefe 
remarks,  we  cannot  help  regretting  they  ftiould  be  blended, 
like  moft  of  the  reft,  with  that  kind  of  reafoning  by  illuftration,* 
which  ought  never  to  be  admitted  in  moral  or  nietaphyfical  fub- 
jeChJ  '  Our  author  having  in  his  Letters'  on  Love  anticipated' 
many  things  on  this  part  of  his  fubje<a,  chiefly  inlifts  here,  that 
the  general  caufes  of  female  failings,  are  the  previous  infidelity' 
of  a  hulband,  or  his  declining  thofe  attentions  by  which  he  firft, 
gained  the  attachment  of  his  wife,  and  which  eveiy  woman  has 
a  right  to,  and  expedb.  There  is  juftice  in  this,;^d  nioft  of 
our  author’s  other  remarks  ;  and  we  could  only  wifli  ;he  would, 
confidcr  himfelf  as  writing  to  legiflators,  philofophers,  &c,  thofe. 
who  have  the  moft  influence  on  fociety :  and  that  on  thefe  occa*, 
fions,  order,  pcrfpicuity,  and  arrangement,  fliould  not  be  facri^^r 
ficed  to  brilliancy  and  declamation* 
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' premium  that  the  Royal  *  Society  of  Copenhagen  had 
^  propofed  laft  year  in  refpeft  to  the  moft  eafy  and  expeditious 
method  of  determining  longitude  by  mpns  of  eclipfes  of  the  fun, 
and  the  occultation  of  ftars  behind  the  moon,  was  aligned  fo 
Signor  Cagnoli,  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Arts,  at  V  erona,  mem  tier  of  the  academy 
of  Padua,  and  of  the  inftitute  of  Bologne.  The  queftions  pro* 
pofed  for  the  prefent  year  are  the  following : 

1.  Hypothefin  Crawfordianam  in  calorc  corporum  infenfiliili,* 

ct  latcnte  curatius  examinare,  expofitis  ar^umentis' tarn  pro  ea, 
quam  contra  earn  militantibus.  •  i 

2.  Data  loci  latitudine,  et  longitudine,  ^  declinationem  acus' 

ma^ticae  in  utroque  Lemifphaerio  determinare,  et  curfas,  quas 
declinationcs  magneticas  exhibent,  ducere.  .  -  » 

^  3.\  Utnim  fyftema  feudale,  quod  tamdiu  in  Europa  univerfa* 
'’Jguit,  tantumque  in  ftatu  ejus  publico  conftituendo  momentur' 

eng,  rev^  VOL.  XV.  JAN.  179O;  ^  habuit. 
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habuit,  iricidcnte  proximis  poft  Chriftum  natum  (ieculis  tnigra- 
tionc  gentium  a  populis  borealibus  ad  meridionalcs  pcrvencrit, 
an  vero  fubfccutis  demum  temporibus  ad  horum  eXemplum  in 
feptentrionem  intrpduflum  fit. 

The  premium  for  the  perfon  who  (hall  write  the  beft  treatlfe 
on  the  above-mentioned  fubjefts  will  be  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  Danifti  crowns.  I'hey  mull  be  written  either  in 
Latin,  F rcnch,  German^  or  the  Danifh  tongue,  and  addrefled, 
poft  i»id,  to  Signor  Jacobi,  perpetual  fecretary  of  the  fociety, 
before  the  end  of  June  179O. 


# 

Art.  XV.  Saggio  Ragionato  fulla  Origine  ad  Ejfenza  deW  Ar^ 
chitettura  Civile.  Napoli^  ^789* 

Art.  XV -  EJfay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Civil  ArchiteSfure. 

\  Naples^  178^9. 

IN  the  firft  part  of  the  work  the  author  treats  of  the  origin  of 
architefture,  and  gives  us  a  regular  hiftory  of  the  art,  beginning 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  are  found  the  principles  of  the 
beautiful  Grecian  ftyle  of  architefture*  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  examines  the  two  different  epochs  of  the 
Gothic  ftyle;  places  the  revival  of  the  art  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries ;  mentions  the  three  great  Italian  luminaries  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  Brunnelefchi,  Bramante,  and  Palladio;  notices  the  caufes 
of  the  decline  of  the  art  in  the  17th  century ;  and,  laftly,  demon- 
ftrates  theprogrefs  it  has  made  in  the  i8th.  In  the  fecond  part 
he.cftablilhes  the  effential  principles  of  architecture,  founded  on 
convenience  and  ftability,  which  are  the  end  and  objeCt  of  the 
art ;  determines  the  propriety  of  beautiful  arthiteCtonick  propor¬ 
tions,  as  derived  from  the  general  beauty  of  nature,  which  confifts 
in  the  threefold  combination,  grandeur,  unity, and  variety;  applies 
ffris  theory  to  the  principal  conllituent  parts  of  architewure ;  ex¬ 
amines  the  different  ornaments  that  may  enter  into  their  compo- 
fitions ;  their  qualities,  end,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  employed ;  and  concludes  with  a  chain  of  arguments  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  who  think  that  there  is  no  effential  beauty  in  the  arts, 
but  that  all  depends  on  fafhion  and  caprice.  This  work  is  worthy 
of  the  philofophical  age  in  which  we  live ;  fince  the  author,  far 
from  being  perverted  by  national  prejudices,  or  thofe  of  education, 
fetting  himfelf  above  all  authority,  and  guided  by  reafon  and 
good  fenfe  alone,  end^vours  to  eftablifti  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  architecture  upon  a  folid  and  durable  bafe,  proper  for  all 
times  and  all  nations,  unalterable  by  caprice,  opinion,  or  fafhion. 
This  work  feems  to  ftx  the  tafte  of  architecture,  and  to  ferve  as  a 
criterion  of  the  art.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  continually  in  the 
hands  not  only  of  thofe  who  belong  to  fo  noble  a  profeflion,  but  of 
all  men  of  fcience  who  intereft  themfel  ves  in  the  progrefs  of  the  art. 
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Art.  16.  The  Belle  Widonjos\  ivith  charaBerifiic  Sketches  of  real 
Perfonagest  and  living  CharaSlers,  A  Novelt  in/cribed  to  the  Beau 
Monde  \  voith  a  Preface  by  the  Editor  of  the  Letters  of  Charlotte  during 
her  Connexion  voith  IVerter.  2  vol.  fmall  8vo.  Kcrby.  London^ 
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Though  not  a  work  of  gemus,  the  Belle  Widows  is  a  tolerable 
novel.  The  charadlers  are  not  uncommon,  but  corre£lIy  enough 
drawn;  and,  excepting  a  few  flips,  the  language  is  fufficicntly  accu¬ 
rate.  In  the  charafter  of  Crampton,  who  is  intended  for  an  honeft, 
blunt  oddity/  the  author  has  not  fucceeded  ;  but  has  had  wonderful 
fuccefs  in  contaminating  the  language  of  the  book  by  introducing 
French  expreflions  almoft  in  every  page.  Had  this  been  done  in  the 
dialogue  part  of  the  work,'  it  might  have  fometiraes  pafled  for  cha- 
rafteriftk,  but  to  introduce  this  motley  jargon  into  the  narrative  part 
is  unpardonable.  It  is  rather  unlucky,  that,  with  all  this'oftentatious 
and  abfurd  difplay  of  French,  the  author  ihould  have  been  ungram¬ 
matical  in  the  very  title,  it  (hould  have  been  **  Belle/  Widows.*' 

'  It  may  gratify  the  curiofity  of  foxiie  readers  to  be  informed  that 
the  Belle  kFidow  is  faid  to  be  the  production  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Rudd,  alias  Stewart.  While  that  lady  was  confined  in  the  Fleet- 
Prifon  in  1787,  experiencing  the  mifery  of  extreme  want,  (he  is 
faid  to  have  written  this  novel,  then  called  Vulgar  Prejudice,"  to 
anfwer  a  private  purpofe.  It  has  fince  been  revifed  and  corrected  by 
the  author  of  Charlotte’s  Letters,’*  The  Final  FareA\'eIl,**  &c. 
who  has  ulhered  it  into  the  world  with  a  preface. 

Art.  17.  The  Cottage  of  Friendjhip\  a  Legendary  P after al.  By 
Sylviana  Paftorella.  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  Bew.  London,  1788. 

This  little  volume  is  more  tjian  an  inoffenfive  production  in  one 
view,  as  it  is  tolerably  written,  and  has  ah  evident  moral  tendency  ; 
but  it  is  faulty  in  painting  manners  which  do  not  exifl,  and  thus 
communicating  to  the  youthful  mind  ideas  which  never  can  be 
realifed. 


Art.  18.  The  Man  of  Benevolence.  i2mo.  Printed  for  the  Author, 
Hughes  and  Wal(h.  London,  1789. 

The  hero  is  an  example  of  .virtue,  and  of  virtue  which  leads  to 
Kap^pinefs.  There  is  an  unaflFeClcd  cafe  and  firaplicity  in  this  pro- 
duC  lion ;  the  language  is  plain  and  the  incidents  natural ;  but  much 
more  is  requifite  to  the  compofition  of  a  good  novel,  and  that  much 
more  we  Reviewers  feldom  meet  with. 

Art.  19.  Poems  on  various  SubjeBs.  By  Mrs.  Rorvofon^  author  of 
the  Inquifttor^  t^c.  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Robinfons.  London,  1788. 

‘  Mrs.  Rowfon  thus  fpeaketh  of  herfelf  in  her  poetical  Dedication  to 
Mrs.  Johnfon being  naturally  fond  of  Fame,*'  &c. 

E  2 
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Wc  agree  in  Opinion  with  Mrs.  R.  that  fhc  has  not  yet  got  half 
way  up  the  hill;  for  none  of  her  poems  rife  above,  andmoftof  them 
fall  below,  mediocrity. 

Art.  20.  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Pantomime.  i2mo.  is.  6d. 

Stoclwdale.  London,  1789. 

The  pantomime,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  favourite  entertainment 
with  the  ancients,  among  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  condufled 
with  a  degree  of  excellence  and  dramatic  utility  fuperior  to  its  ge¬ 
neral  eftimation  in  modern  times.  The  author  of  the  Remarks  has 
coiledled  feveral  particulars  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  this  fpecies  of 
entertainment;  and  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  ballet  of 
pid  and  Pfyche,  with  that  of  the  curious  allegory  on  which  it  is  ori¬ 
ginally  founded. 

Art.  21.  The  Englijh  Tavern  at  Berlin  ;  a  Comedy^  in  Three  ARs. 

8vo.  IS.  6d.  Harlow.  London,  1789. 

This  comedy  confills  of  three  ads,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  founded  ujpon  a  domeilic  incident  at  the  court  of  Pruffia.  We 
are  jullihed  in  this  conjedure  when  we  find  the  great  Frederic  en¬ 
gaged  in  compofing  a  quarrel  between  two  of  his  pages,  and  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  eiFufions  of  an  eccentric  tavern-keeper.  Though  we 
cannot  entirely  approve  of  the  dramatic  condud  by  which  his  ma- 
jefiy  is  brought  into  fuch  company,  yet  the  dignity  of  the  monarch 
is  fupported  with  propriety,  and  his  humanity  is  placed  not  only  in 
an  amiable,  but  an  interelling  light. 

Art.  22.  French  Morality  cut  Jhort  i  or^  The  Chance  of  attending  a 
.  Scat  at  a  Fire-Sidi  :  a  Moral  Dialogue.  Tranfated from  the  French  of 
M.  D*  Creiillonf  Fils.  i2mo.  2$.  Robinfons.  London,  1789. 

The  work  of  the  younger  Crebillon,  of  which  this  is  a  tranflation, 
is  rich  in  a  vein  of  polite  wit  and  agreeable  vivacity ;  but  being 
originally  calculated  to  favour  fentiments  of  gallantry  inconfillcnt 
witii  the  principles  of  virtue,  it  is  liable  to  objedion  in  many  parts. 
The  tranflaior,  therefore,  has  very  properly  omitted  fiich^paffages 
as  were  likely  to  offend  the  delicacy,  of  an  EngKfh  reader.  •  With 
thefe  retrenchments  the  dialogue  is  much  improved  in  its  tendency; 
and  though  neither  the  perfonages  nor  the  fubjed  of  their  converfation 
can  prpve  in  any  high  degree  interelling,  yet  the  attention  is  kept 
awake,  through  the  different  feenes  by  the  charm  of  colloquial  flip¬ 
pancy,  and  it  is,  in  the  end,  with  fome  regret  that  we  quit  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  agreeable  interlocutors. 

Art.  23.  Zelia  in  the  Defert  \  or.  The  Female  Crufoe.  Tranfatei 
from  the  French >  i2mo.  2S.  6d,  fewed.  Forfter.  London,  1789. 

Marvellous,  dull,  and  often  unintelligible. 

Art.  24.  The  Genders  of  the  French  Subftantives  alphabetically  or- 
ranged^  according  to  their  Terminations.  By  B.  Arleville.  izmo* 
IS.  6d.  Philips.  London,  1789. 

To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  genders,  is  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  attending  the  itudy  of  the  French  language. .  Dif* 
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ferent  rules  for  obviating  this  ioconvenience  have  been  deliverecV 
by  grammarians ;  but  belides  their  being  liable  to  many  exceptions^ 
they  are  opprefSve  to  the  memory  of  learners.  This  ^uthor>  there¬ 
fore,  has  given  a  kind  of  dictionary  containing  ail  the  terminations; 
at  each  of  which,  after  fpecifying  the  exceptions,  he  gives  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  for  the  gender  of  all  fuch  words  as  have  the  ^me  ternii- 
nation.  To  render  the  work  more  ufeful,  he  has  added  Mr.  jSri- 
del’s  new  table  of  articles,  and  likewife  a  table  of  the  iimple  and  com¬ 
pound  tenfes  of  verbs.  On  the  whde,  we  think  this  manual  calcu¬ 
lated  to  facilitate,  in  a  coniiderable  degree,  the  acquilition  of  the 
French  language. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  25.  T7jf  Hlffory  and  Chemical  Anaiyjis  of  the  Mineral  Water 
lately  difeovered  in  the  City  of  Gloucefer,  The  ^various  Difeafes  to 
•which  it  is  applicable  conjidered ;  and  the  ntcejfary  Regulations  for 
drinking  it  "with  Succefs  ajeertained  and  prefer iied.  By  John  Hem¬ 
ming^  'M.D.  8vo.  IS.  Hookham.  London,.  1789. 

Dr.  Hemming  feems  to  have  ufed  much  judicious  precaution  In 
analyfing  this  water;  which,  according  to  his  experiments,  contains 
fixed  air, .  calcareous  earth,  magneiia,  and  iron.  He  ipecifies  the 
quantities  of  thefe  different  materials  as  they  were  found  to  exiil ;  and 
afterwards  confiders  the  difeafes  in  which  this  water  may  be  of  fer- 
vice.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  fimilitude  between  it  and  thoie 
fituated  near  the  German  Spa.  But  the  only  fads fadlory  proof  of  its 
virtues  will  be  a  fair  trial  of  them ;  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  foon 
be  inftituted. 

Art.  26.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Coper nican  Syfems  refpeBing  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies ^  "wherein  it  is  pro  ved y  in  the  cleareji  Man- 
wry  that  the  Earth  has  only  her  Diurnal  Motioup  and  that  the  Sun 
revolves  round  the  World ;  together  "with  an  Attempt  to  point  out  the 
(Only  true  W uy  ^whereby  Mankind  can  receive  any  Benefit  from  the  Study 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  John  Cunningham.  8vo.  2S.  Parfons, 
Lgndon,  1789. 

We  had  imagined  that  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  was  fo 
fully  ellabUfhed  upon  the  principles  of  aftronomy,  and  fo  generally 
ratified  by  the  concurring  affent  of  the  fcientific  world,  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  would  ever  more  be  made  to  fhake  the  liability  of  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Cunningham,  however,  has  thought  proper  to  revive  thofe 
obfolcte  dodrincs  which  have  been  termed  the  Hutchinfonian  philo- 
fophy,  in  which  the  'motion  of  the  fun  round  the  earth  is  afferted 
opon  the  authority  of  the  feriptures,  as  if  it  were  neceffary  towards 
confirming  the  truth  of  thofe'  divine  oracles,  that  even  where  they 
feem  only  to  have  accommodated  the  reprefentation  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature  to  the  common  perceprions  of  mankind,  they  ought 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  literal  fenfe.  This  incongruous  mode  of  pro- 
fecudng  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy  has  been  fo  often  refuted,  that 
It  would  be  fuperfluous  now  to  enter  upon  the  talk;  bclides,  we  mull 
Rcknowledgc  that  the  do^lrine  of  the  prefen t  author  is,  in  fomc  par- 
uculars,  unintelligible.  He  tells  us,  for  inftance,  ‘  when  the  fun  is 
m  the  equinox,  to  a  perfon  on  the  equator,  beholding  the  fun  in  the 
‘‘  ‘  •  E  3  horizon. 
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horizon,  his  antipode,  and  two  more,  one  under  each  polc,‘thcfe  four 
would  behold  the  fun  in  the  horizon  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  of 
time.*  According  to  this  theory,  the  fun  ought  to  be  vifible  at  one 
and  the  fame  initant  of  time  in  every  part  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 
Until  we  receive  an  explanation  of  this  paradox,  we  can  attencl  no 
farther  to  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Art. *27..  '  Faulkner's  Ob/erfvations  on  Infanity  ;  fwith  a  Han  for  the 
.  more  fpeedy  and  effeSkual  Recovery  of  Injatie  Per/ons.  8vo.  is.  Key- 
i  nell.  Lond9n,  1789.  ,  \ 

The  author  of  thefe  Obfervations  inveighs  again  ft  the  economy  of 
private  madhoufesi  which  he  affirms  to  be,  from  interefted  motives, 
perverted  to-thc  purpofe  of  preventing,  rather  than  of  accelerating, 
the  cure  of  the  unfortunate  perfons  for  the  reception  of  whom  they 
are  intended.  An  aft  of  parliament  was  pafled  a  few  years  ago  au- 
thorifing  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  to  cleft  five  fellows  of  that 
body  as*  commiffioners  for  Hcenfine  and  infpefting  fuch  houfes,  and 
impofing  a  penalty  on  fuch  commiffioners  as  Ihould,  while  in  office,  be 
interefted  in  keeping  any.  houfe  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  This 
aft,  however,  the  prefent  author  obferves,  has  not  guarded  fufficienily 
againft  all  the  abufes  to  which  thefe  houfes  are  liable;  or  it  would 
not  only  have  excluded  commiffioners,  while  in  office,  but  at  all  limes, 
from  having  any  intereft  in  fuch  houfes;  and  not  only  commiffioners, 
but  all  medical  people  whatever*  He  affirms  that  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  amend  this  aft  by  the  addition  of  a  claufe  exafting  an 
oath  from  every  phyfician,  furgeon,  &c.  that  he  has  no  intereft  what¬ 
ever  in  recommending  a  patient  to  any  particular  houfe,  and  for  im* 
pofing  a  fevere  penalty  on  thofe  who  (hould  be  found  to  hat  e  fuch  in^ 
tereft.  As  even  poffible  abufes  deferve  to  be  guarded  againft  by  every 
check  which  the  legiflature  can  impofe,  the  hints  fuggefted  by  this 
author  feem  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

Art.  28.  Trial  of  Mr.  Sykes  for  Crim  Con.  voith  Mrs.  Parfovu.  8vo. 

2s.  Ridgeway.  London,-  1789. 

This  trial  may  juftly  be  confidcred  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  cf 
the  kind,  in  refpeft  both  of  the  particular  aggravation  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  guilt,  and  the  importance  of  the  verdift;  which  was  given 
againft  him.  The  fpeech  of  Mri  Effkine,  counfcl  for  the  plaintiff, 
was  animated  with  all  the  force  of  pathetic  oratory ;  the  charge  cf 
the  lord  chief  juflice  correfponded  with  the  pureft  fentiments  of  equity 
and  reftitude  ;  while  the  jury,  by  awarding  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole 
of  the  damages  which  he  claimed,  have  fet  a  falutary  example  for  the 
future  reftraint  of  fuch  ftagrant  violations  of  moral  duty. 
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•  ^ 


Though,  in  profecutlon  of  our  plan,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  mark  the  principal  events,  and  catch  fomewhat 
of  the  features  of  every  fucceeding  month  of  the  memorable  year 
that  has  been  juft  clofed ;  we  ftiall,  on  this  occafion,  take  a  fum«p 
mary  review  of  1789,  and  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1790. 

The  year  1789  exhibited,  in  the  moft  lively  colours,  the 

power  of  opinion  and  example  over  ftanding  armies  and  the  au- 

thority  of  eftabliflied  governments ;  the  rights  of  human  nature 

recognifed  and  afferted  ;  armies  of  men  refufing  to  be  inftruments 

of  arbitrary  power,  and  doing  homage  to  the  genius  of  iuftice ; 

the  fpirit  of  liberty  beaming  with  pure  and  mild  rays  in  the  moft 

enlightened  nation  of  Europe  not  many  years  ago  cnflaved  by 

defpotical  maxims  and  forms  of  government,  and  opinions  and 

manners  to  which  thofe  maxims  and  forms  gave  birth  ;  freedom 

burfting  forth  froni  France  as  from  a  centre,  and  enlarging  her 

dominions  on  every  fide ;  a  murmur  of  indignant  difcontent  be* 

ginning  to  pervade  the  oppreflcd  fulfiefts  or  the’’ moft  arbitrary 

governments  in  Europe;  a  gleam  of  hope  breaking  in  upon  the 

Have,  and  kings  and  emperors  trembling  on  their  thrones.  Yet, 

fo  complicated  is  the  chain  that  connects  human  affairs,  and  fo 

various  and  intricate  the  relations  of  things,  that  the  fame  cir- 

cumftances  that  gave  liberty  to  fome  countries  contributed  to 

diminifh  it  in  a  ftate  that,  in  its  formation  and  progrefs,  has  il* 

luftrated  with  peculiar  energy,  the  force  of  a  fpirit  of  freedom. 

'This  event,  we  fhould  bitterly  deplore,  if  the  general  dif- 

fiifion*  of  knowledge,  and  the  Vicinity  of  free  nations,  did  not 

fecure  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  againft  any  of  thofe 

evils  which  might  otherwife  be  apprehended  from  the  increafed 

power  of  the  Stadtholder. 

•  **  * 

FRANCE, 

The  King, , of  France  undoubtedly  regarded  the  Compte  de 
,V‘ergenncs^as  the  great  ,  pillar;  of  his  power  and  glory, 1  when  he 
few  him  extending  his  intrigues,  and  eftabliftiing  the  influence 
of  Vcrfailles  in  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftates 
^  Europe,  (croffii^  the  Atlantic,  and  diflevering  North  America 
flfogi  the  Bri^/H  empire.  How  limited  ajre  our  views  into  fii- 

E  ^  turity^ 
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turity,  and  how  little  arc  political  revolutions  under  the  control 
of  human  -  wifdom !  The  adiive  and  provident  policy  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  emancipating  the  Anglo-Americans  from 
the  Britifh  government ;  in  forming  an  alliance,  by  blood,  with 
the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  in  paying  fedulous  court  to  the  Emprefs 
of  RulTia ;  in  conniving  at  the  joint  attack  of  the  Ruffians  and 
Auftrfans  on  the  Turkifh  empire.- — The  policy  of  the  French 
monarchy,  in  thefe  and  other  meafures,  though  carried  on,  to 
all  appearance,  with  apparent  fuccefs,  blindly  laboured  for  its 
own  fall.  The  influence  of  the  American  revolution  on  the 
minds  of  a  quick,  fenfible,  high-fpirited,  and  enlightened  na> 
tion,  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expeiled,  and  it  was  indeed 
predicted.  Men  who  fought  for  liberty  abroad,  naturally  coht 
ceived  that  they  had.  a  right  to  enjoy  it  at  home.  The  fparks 
of  freedom  that  every  where  had  been  fcattered  by  the  writings 
of  Roufleau,  Voltaire,  Turgot,  and  other  writers  trained  jn 
the  fchool  of  Montefquieu,  the  Newton  of  jurifprudence  and 
all  political  economy,  were  kindled  into  a  flame.  An  uni- 
verfal  diffufion  of  knowledge,  and  great  refinement  and  mildnefs 
of  manners,  confpired  to  eflFedl  a  civil  revolution  in  favour  of 
liberty,  without  bloodfhed.  I'he  National  Aflembly  of  France, 
the  moft  enlightened  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory,  con- 
ceived  the  fublime  idea  of  eftablifhing  a  form  of  goveihment, 
not  ori,  precedents  which  have  ever  changed,  and  will  ever  be 
changing,  but  on.  that  great  moral  law  which  is  founded  in 
principles  immutable  and  eternal.  It  was  generally  faid,  at  firft, 
that  in  launching  forth  into  the  regions  of  metaphyfical  fpecula- 
tion,  and  the  d;fputes  hence  to  be  expedled,  the  French  patriots 
hazarded  more  than  it  w’^as  prudent  to  hazard  at  fuch  a  crifis. 
Time,  it, was  apprehended,  would  be  wafted  in  endlefs  debate; 
the  zeal, of  the  nation  might  cool;  a  paffion  for  the  glory  of 
the  king, and  the  monarchy,  might  return ;  and  all  things  revert 
into  their  old  channel.  It  was  therefore  fuggefted  that  they 
ought,  in  irnitation  of  the  Englifh  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
feize,  as  it  were,  fome  ftrong  holds  on  the  fpot,  pafs  feme  ftrong 
and  leading  refolutions  in  favour  of  freedom,  without  penetrating 
.to  the  bottom  of  matters,  and  moving  more  than  they  might 
;bc  able  to  wield  ^d,  fince  they  could  not  form  a  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  conftitution  on  any  abftradfed.  model,  fccure  fome  im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  mean  time,  and  advance  afterwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circunaftances  and  opportunities,  to  greater  perfec¬ 
tion.  "But  the  leaders  of  the  National  Affembly,  or,  in  other 
words,  the* 'bEl^iijs  that  fully  and  fairly  reprefented  France, 
thought  otherwife,  and,  as*  has  lince  appeared,  ,  though t  juftly. 
‘  They  made  a  jufter  eftimate  of* the  moderation  and  the  hrafon- 
'ablenefk  of  the*  French  people;  Who,  in  the  interval  I)ctwccn  the 
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death  of  the  old,  and  the  birth  of  the  new  government,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  moft  ftriking  inftance  that  has  at  any  time  or  place 
been  given  to  the  vvorld  of  the  importance  of  education,  and 
how  much  the  want  or  the  weaknefs  of  laws  may  be  fuppUed 
by  manners  and  opinions.  The  French  nation,  having  not  4 
IgWy  were  a  law  unto  ihemfelves^  for  the  few  outrages  that  were 
committed  appear  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  magni^ 
tude  and  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife  5  and  the  multitudes  that  were 
afibciated  for  the  purpofe  in  different  parts  of  a  wide-extended 
and  populous  country. 

The  new  legiflature  of  France  have  in  their  proceedings  dif- 
played  deep  knowledge,  great  good  fenfe  and  temper  in  their 
conduct*  It  is  not  any  part  of  our  defign  to  illuftrate  thefe  pofi- 
lions  by  a  detail  of  particulars  5  we  (hall  juft  obferve,  that  a  politic 
cal  revolution  in  France  may  already  be  confideredas  completely 
^ftablifhed,  and  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  democratical  fpirit 
will  probably  be  infufed  into  the  new  conftitution  than  was  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  to  be  pofTible.  On  the  other  hand,  more  cheexs 
will.be  provided  againft  the  levity  and  turbulence  of  democracy 
than  were  ever  eftablifhed  before  in  any  republic,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  groundwork  of  this  conftitution  appears  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  delineated  by  Air.  Hume  in  his  idea  of  a 
perfcift  commonwealth. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  late  glorious  revolution  in  France 
has  been  born  by  very  gentle  throws,  by  the  mild  po  wer  of  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  and  humanity.  The  ratib  of  the  fchools,  and 
the  ul/ima  ratio  regttm  f^vCy  in  France,  made  a  coalition.  Rea- 
fon  is  armed  with  the  authority  of  government ;  and  who  w  ill 
henceforward  deride  metaphyftcs  armed  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ?  ^ 

As  the  French  monarchy  laboured  for  its  own  deftrudion  in 
emancipating  North  America  from  Great  Britain,  fo  alfo,  as 
We  have  obferved  above,  it  laboured  for  the  fame  end  in  intrigues 
with  other  powers.  Had  not  the  French  court  been  induftrioufly 
employed  in  exciting  a  revolt  againft  the  Stadtholder,  they  would 
uot  have  experienced  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  friends 
humbled,  and  their  enemies  in  the  United  Provinces,  exalted  on 
their  ruins.  Had  not  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  with  their 
connivance,  made  war  on  the  Turks,  the  emperor  would  havd 
^en  at  hand,  with  a  numerous  and  veteran  army,  to  fupport 
thc^  Auftrian  fadlon,  and  monsu'chical  power,  againft  the  innoa 
yations  of  the  patriots.  The  employment  of  the  Auftrian  ar- 
™cs  on  the  fide  of  Turkey  was  alfo  extremel-y  favourable  to  the 
revolt  in  the  Netherlands, /the  feeds  of  which  had  been  fown  by 
Ac  progrris*  of  knowledge,  and  the  attempts -of  the  emperor 
^  I7«7,  ‘  .  n:..  . 

•  -  -  ’AUSTRIAN 
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AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS# 

From  the  accommodation  by  which  the  difturbances  of  thd 
Auftrian  Netherlands  were  brought  at  the  conclulion  of  1787, 
it  fecmed  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
good  underftanding  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  and  of 
futtirc  tranquillity  in  the  provinces.  But  the  event  has  not  cor- 
refponded  to  that  expedlation,  and  a  more  troubled  fcene  now 
prefents  itfelf  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  where  the  provinces 
are  in  arms,  and  an  open  revolt  from  the  authority  of  the  em¬ 
peror  has  taken  place.  The  rafti  and  precipitate  meafures  of 
the  fovereign,  too  impatient  of  the  control  of  a  limited  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  too  little  inftrudied  by  the  former  difturbances  in 
his  Flemifti  Provinces,  have  given  rife  to  this  revolt  of  his  fub-  f 
je<Ss.  In  the  year  1787  candour  was  willing  tofuppofe  that  the  f 
fovereign  had  been  furprifed  into  the  arbitrary  meafures  that  \ 
were  then  purfued;  in  the  year  1789  that  apology  can  no  longer 
be  made.  It  may  be  permitted,  in  this  place,""  to  take  a  flight  , 
view  of  the  chief  occurrences  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  in  the 
two  years  that  have  clapfed  fmee  our  narrative  was  clofed. 

•A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  EMPEROR’s  CONDUCT. 

Though,  by  the  conceflions  which  the  emperor  made  in  Sep-  ^ 
tember  1787,  and  by  that  ratification  which  confirmed  them,  the  ^ 
grievances  which  formed  the  principal  matters  of  complaint  were 
redrefled,  yet  it  was  eafily  feen  that  entire  confidence  was  not  " 
reftored  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjedfs.  The  jcaloufy  and 
diflatisfiiflion  which  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
not  removed  in  the  year  1788.  Sufpicions  were  ftill  enter¬ 
tained,  upon  no  flight  grounds,  that  the  fovereign  fought  to 
ftrain  his  prerogative  beyond  due  bounds,  and  though  an  aft  of 
sunnefty  was  granted  by  the  emperor,  it  was  not  found  that  he  f  \ 
had  laid  afide  his  refentment  againft  thofe  perfons  who  had  been 
moft  aftive  in  the  late  oppofition.  The  general  tenor  of  ad-  il 
miniftration  was  ill-fuitcd  to  gain  popularity.  Inftead  of  thofe 
lenient  meafures  by  which  angry  fpirits  are  conciliated,  a  harlh  |  j 
and  fevere  plan  of  governing  was  adopted;  the  army  was  en-  || 
trufted  to  a  commander  who  was  thought  well  fitted  to  carry 
rigorous  orders  into  execution ;  the  ftrong  arm  of  authority 
was  lifted  up  to  intimidate  the  Aflembly  of  the  States ;  and  {  | 
many  afts,  at  once  vexatious  and  arbitrary,  were  complained  of.  [  j 
The  re-eftablifhment  of  the  feminary  of  Louvain  tended  greatly  [  | 
to  increafe  the  popular  difeontents.  •  That  meafure,  which  was  f  J 
infifted  pn  by  the  fovereign  as  a  condition  on  which  the  con-  tj 
ceffions  had. Deen  made,  well, intended  to  promote  a  more  liberal  ^ 
education  in  theology,  and  to  reftraih  the  growth  of  bigotry,  ■ 
but  highly,  unacceptable  to  the  clergy  and  a  great  part'  of  the  H 
j  xiation,  ■ 
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nation,  was  obftinately  urged,  with  too  little  rcprd  to  religious 
prejudices,  or  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  with  too  little  re- 
fpcdl  to  the  privileges  of  the  country.  Severities  were  inflided 
on  the  ecclefiaflics,  who  were  lefs  obedient  to  the  mandates  of 
the  prince  on  this  lubjedl ;  the  foldiery  were  employed  ,  to  en-r 
force  harfh  edicts,  and  a  catholic  prince,  through  excefs  of  zeal 
for  toleration,  became  too  little  tolerating  to  his  catholic  fub- 
jecls.  7'his  indifereet  proceeding,  beheld  with  diflike  by  all  the 
provinces,  was  particularly  odious  in  Brabant,  which  ranks  Lou¬ 
vain  among  her  principal  cities,  and  has  a  fpecial  care  of  its  prU 
vileges.  The  minds  of  men,  already  indifpofed  and  alarmed  for 
their  civil  rights,  were  more  inflamed  by  religious  zeal;  a  ge¬ 
neral  difeontent  prevailed,  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1788^ 
the  States  of  Brabant  exprefled  their  dilTatisfadHoii  with  the 
meafures  of  government,  by  refufing  to  grant  the  ordinary 
fubfidies. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THEIR  REFUSAL. 

This  refufal  of  the  States  drew  on  them  the  heavy  difpleafure 
of  the  fovereign,  already  irritated  by  the  refiftance  that  had  been 
rpade  to  the  feminary  of  Louvain  ;  and,  yielding  to  his  refentmenl^ 
the  monarch  now  allowed  himfelf  to  be  hurried  into  violent  and 
arbitrary  meafures.  By  an  edift  addrelVed  to  the  province  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  in  January  1789,  he  not  only  annulled  that  ratification,  ^by 
which  the  former  difturbances  had  been  compofed,  and  the.fiib-^ 
fcquent  aft  of  amnefty,  but,  as  if  difengaged  from  that  compaft, 
into  which  he  had  entered  at  his'accefTion,  he  recalled  that  pran- 
gaflal  oath  which  he  had  fworn  to  maintain  the  Joyous  .Entry, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  *  He  fignified  that  thofe  efta- 
blifliments  created  in  the  year  1787,  which  had  caufed  fo  great 
alarms,  and  which  he  had  agreed  to  abolifh,  fhould  be  revived  in 
their  full  extent ;  that  the  intendants  fhould  forthwith  enter  on 
their  offices;  and  that  no  abbots  were  to  be  named  in  future  to 
the  vacant  abbies  in  Brabant ;  he  denounced  feverc  chaftifements 
agaiiift  all  who  fhould  in  any  wife  call  in  queftion  or  oppoic 
thofe  afts  of  his  adminiftration.  The  fubmiflion  of  the  States, 
which  foon  followed  their  refufal  to  grant  the  fubfidies,  did  not 
long  engage  the  fovereign  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  this  feverc 
decree.  The  council  of  Brabant,  according  to  its  known  pri¬ 
vilege,  having  refufed  to  give  its  fanftion  to  edifts  that  were  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  laws,  that  fupreme  tribunal,  a  main  fupport  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  was  fupprefied.  The  States  were  dif- 
poflefTed  of  their  juft  office,  and  that  care  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  belonged  to  their  committee,  wasbeftowed  on  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  commiflion  from  the  prit'^jc.  That  aflembly,  in 
other  refpefts,  felt  the  eflFefts  of  the  difpleafure  of  the  fovereign* 
Tlut  power  which  they  had  cxercifed,  of  withholding  the  fub- 
fidics,  was  affirmed  not  to  belong:  to  them  by  right.  As  it  was 

’  ^  ^  declared 
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declared  that  *  no  abbots  were  to  be  named  in  future  in  Brabaiiti 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  firft  order  of  the  ftates  was  denounced  by 
that  declaration.  7'he  third  order,  that  is  the  Deputies  of  the 
Commons,  too  little  complaifant  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  was 
pronounced  to  be  improperly  and  whimfically  conftru6led.  All 
the  barriers  which  a  refpedi^le  conftitution  had  fet  up,  againft 
the  encroachments  of  princes,  were  thrown  down  ;  the  Joyous 
tntry  was  reprefented  as  encumbered  by  ufelefs  articles.  That 
ancient  privilege  of  Brabant,  by  which  the  people  claim  to  be 
releafed  from  fuit  and  fervice  to  their  princes,  till  reparation  be 
piade  for  the  infringement  of  rights,  was  treated  as  a  vain  pre- 
tcnfion,  founded  in  error.  The  fovereign  having  fet  forth  that 
cmbarralTment,  wjiich  the  Joyous  Entry,  and  the  afi'embly  of  the 
ftates  gave  to  his  meafures,  did  not  conceal  his  purpofe  of  new 
modelling,  by  his  own  authority,  the  conrtitution,  into  fuch  a 
form  that  the  operations  of  governnient  Ihould  no  longer  be 
pcrplexc;jl  or  difturbed  by  that  embarraflment.  Whilft  a  defpotic 
reign  was  thus  proclaimed,  the  difpleafure  of  adminiftration  was 
direfted,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  againft  thofe  from  whom  an 
cppofition  to  the  new  fyftem  was  apprehended,  and  many  perfons 
were  imprifoned  on  vain  pretences,  and  contrary  to  the  knowi) 
forms  of  law  in  the  province. 

QENEEAL  REVOLT. 

•  I  ♦  • 

This  open  and  repeated  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
has  produced  thofe  remarkable  events  in  t^e  Low  Countries  that 
have  fo  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  Brabant- 
ers,  beholding  the  entire  overthrow  of  a  conftitution  that  had 
been  maintained  through  fo  many  ages,  and  perfuadirig  them- 
fclves  that  their  laft  refource  was  to  be  found  in  arms,  difplayed 
jhe  ftandard  of  revolt ;  and  the  fame  month  of  October,  that  an¬ 
nounced  the  taking  of  Belgrade,  declared  to  the  Emperor  the  re¬ 
volt  of  his  fubjefts  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  firft  enterprizes 
in  arms  were  fuccefsful ;  ^eal  for  freedom  triumphed  over  the 
difeipline  of  regular  troops,  and  the  fpirit  of  revolt  foon  commu¬ 
nicated  itfelf  to  the  other  provinces,  that,  in  the  fate  of  the  con- 
iftitution  of  Brabant,  beheld  the  approaching  fall  of  their  own  li¬ 
berties.  The  army  of  the  Brabanters  was  quickly  increafed  in 
numbers  \  bands  of  armed  citizens  rofe  up  in  different  parts ; 
great  exertions  of  valour  were  made  by  men  undifeiplined  in 
war,  but  not  fparing  of  blood  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty ;  and,  by 
a  rapid  train  of  fuccefs,  in  thcfpace  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Auftrian 
garrifons  were  worfted  and  diflodged  from  the  great  cities  in  the 
Netherlands.  Even  the  city  of  Bruffels,  where  the  Imperial 
army  had  made  the  givateft  (hew  of  reliftance,  the  Auftrian 
General  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fignal  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants.  Luxemburgh,  (ituated  at  the  fartheft  extremity  of 
the  provinces,  on  the  German  frontier,  and  defended  by  ftrong 

^  "  works, 
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works,  has  received  the  remains  of  the  ■  Auftrian  army,  weaken¬ 
ed  by  defertion  and  defeat. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 

f  0 

The  Emperor,  alarmed  by  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous 
revolt,  fought  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  difaffefted  fupjefts, 
by  repairing  the  wrongs  that  haJ  been  offered  to  the  Confti- 
tation«  Thofe  perfons  who  had  been  imprifoned,  contrary  to 
law,  were  fet  at  liberty :  the  Council  of  Brabant  was  opened^ 
and  the  Judges  of  that  tribunal  were  called  upon  to  alTemble. 
The  care  of  the  public  revenue  was  ailigned  to  *  that  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  States  to  which  it  belonged.  Even  the  loi^ 
contefted  feminary  of  Louvain  was  yielded  up  to  the  public 
wifh ;  and  the  States  were  invited  to  meet  deputies  appointed 
by  the  prince,  with  full  alTurance  that  the  ancient  conftitution 
(hould  be  maintained.  But  a  people  who  had  feen  the  chains 
of  defpotifm  a  fccond  time  prepared  for  them,  have  not  becri 
inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  to  liften  to  terms  of  ac-1 
commodation.  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Haynault,  have  Openly 
cart  off  the  allegiance  to  their  fovereign,  and  declared  them- 
felves  free  and  independant  States  ;  an  example  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  will  foon  be  imitated  by  the  other  provinces.  '  *  * " 

REFLECTIONS. 

Such  is  the  interefting  feene  which  is  difplayed  in  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  Netherlands, -at  the  conclufion  of  the  year  1789.  ^  The 
lovers  of  Liberty,  while  they  regret  the  calamities  infeparable 
frbui  war,,  and  the  jatal  neceffity  that  compels  to  a  conteft  in 
arms, ‘muft  applaud  the  gallant  fpirit  with  which  a  brave  na-^ 
tion  has  rcfifted  that  yoke  with  which  they  were  menaced. 
Concerning  the  probable  iifue  of  this  fudden  revolution  men 
will  reaibn  varioufly.  That  a  powerful  monarch  will  tamely 
yield  up  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  flourifhing  provinces,  whofe 
lofs  can  with  difficulty  be  compenfated  by  his  Turkifli  acquifi- 
tions,  is  fcarcc  to  be  imagined.  •  On  the  other  hand,  to  regain, 
and  keep  pofleffion  of  a  country,  where  the  people  are  fo  much 
alienated  from  the  Government  of  the  Sovereign,  and  have  made 
fuch  advances  to  Independance,  may  be  thought  no  cafy  enter- 
prize.  Is  the'  time  come,  when  the  laft  remaining  part,  that 
belonged  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  of  the  rich  pofleffions  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  dominion 
of  that  family  ? 

From  the  Netherlands  the  flame  of  liberty  extended  to  the 
principality  of  '  , 

LIEGE, 

A  fmall  ftate ;  but  peopled  with^a  hardy  and  brave  race  of  men. 
Worthy  of  freedom,  a^,  with  the  favour  and  aid  of  Prui^  Hol- 
Ismd,  and  other  powers,  jealous  of  Auftria,  able  to  maintain  it# 
The  iame  ^urit  began  to  appear  in  Bohemia  aiid  A^oravia  ;  in-^ 

fomuch, 
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ibmuch)  that  the  Efni)eror  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  weaken 
his  ftrong  garrifons  in  thofe  countries,  by  detachments  either  to 
the  north,  where  all  was  confilfion  and  revolt,  or  to  the  fouth, 
where  time  and  the  ufual  accidents  of  war,  though  fuccefsful, 
demanded  continual  reinforcements. 

IN  THE  MILANESE, 

The  ftates  refufed  to  grant  the  fubfidy  required  by  their 
Imperial  Sovereign. 

'  ,  IN  NAPLES, 

Pafquinades  appeared,  which,  after  enumerating  certain  gfiev* 
ances,  intimated,  That  the  Fashion  or  France  had  at  laft 
come  to  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

A  new  kin^  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain :  a,  kingdom 
retained  in  fubjeftion  to  dcfpotic  power  only  by  ignorance  and 
the  power  of  religious  fupcrftition.  The  Holy  Inquifition, 
with  the  concurrence  and  advice  of  the  Court,  laboured  hard 
to  exclude  liberty  and  feience  by  preaching  againft  the  Impor¬ 
tation  of  certain  books ;  the  names  of  which  they  caufed  to  be 
printed  and  pafted  up  on  the  pillars  and  walls  of  their  churches, 
and  in  other  public  places.  Thus  they  blindly  counteraft  their 
own  d^fign  of  perpetuating  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  devotion. 
If  a/park  of  curiofity ;  if  human  nature  remains  in  Spain,  the 
profeription  juft  mentioned  will  precipitate  the  Revolution  they 
mean  to  prevent.  The  genius  of  the  Spaniards,*  naturally  quick 
and  ardent,  will  take  free  fcope,  and  their  noble  country  rilt, 
like  the  Phoenix,  from  her  own  afhes.  • 

THE  KING  OF  SARDINIA 

Increafed  his  army,  and  formed  magazines,  whether  he  appre¬ 
hended  foreign  innovation,  or  dreaded  internal  convulfion. 

great  BRITAIN, 

'  Sympathifing  with  her  amiable  kii^,  felt  equal  forrow  at  his 
affliction  and  joy  at  his  recovery.  Diflentions  arofe  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  concerning  the  right,  in  cafes  of  mental  dereliction,  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Regent.  As  the  king,  according  to  the  Britifli 
conftitution,  never  dies ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  throne  is 
never  fiippofcd  to  be  vacant,  the  right  of  aCting  as  Regent  be¬ 
longed,  in  the  judgment  of  one  party,  ‘to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  lineal  fucceffor  to  the  throne,  though  it  was  the  right  becaufe 
it  was  the  duty  and  office  of  Parliament  to  declare  the  right  ot 
the  Heir  Apparent,  to  invite  him  to  exercife  it.  But  a  majority 
decided  that  the  right  of  appointing  a  Regent,  in  all  cafes  where 
a  ceflation  had  taken  place  in  the  hinCBons  of  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  was  vefted  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  iht  Icgifla- 
ture^  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  At 
the  iusic  time  that  they  pafled  this  abftra&ed  refolution  coacern- 
.  .  ,  ■  .  ing 
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the  queftion  of  right  to  the  Regency,  they  did  what  was 
right  becaufe  it  was  natural,  proper,  politically  expedient  and 
even  neceflary,  in  calling  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  adminiftcr 
'the  government,  though  under  certain  limitations.  In  Ac 
mean  time,  the  recovery  of  the  king  fuperfeded  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement. 

It  was  not  unnatural  for  the  partizans  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  adherents  of  oppofition,  to  wilh  for  a  change  in  admini- 
ftration.  Accordingly,  among  fo  numerous  a  clafs  of  men 
there  were  not  wanting  certain  individuals  who  fufFcred  the 
impatience  of  their  ze^  and  their  hopes  to  betray  them  into 
expreffions  of  eager  expeifation,  equally  inconfiftent  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  decorum.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales  acquitted  himfelf 
on  that  trying  emergency  with  perfe<St  propriety :  and  it  is  al¬ 
lowed,  on  all  hands,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  confiftency, 
moderation,  and  genuine  patriotifm  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  is  confidered  as  the  centre  of  union  among  the  Whig: 
party,  and  whofe  conduft  was  perfectly  approved  by  the  molt: 
refpc6table  among  his  political  friends.  The  Duke,  who  had 
voted  for  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Re¬ 
gency  without  reftriftions,  ftiewcd,  on  the  very  firft  fymptoms 
of  convalefcence  in  the  king,  that  he  had  not  been  governed 
by  any  perfonal  predileftion  or  partial  views ;  and  proved  that 
his  attachment  was  to  the  Engliih  Conllitution  and  the  Royal 
Line  of  Brunfwick.  '  ‘ 

*  PROSPERITY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

/ 

The  trade  and  mahufadtufes  of  Great  Britain, 'from  a  variety 
of  fortunate  circumftances,  flourifhed  in  1789  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  former  period.  Commerce  had'rifen  with 
an  claftic  force  that  carried  it  beyond  its  ancient  limits ;  the 
capitals  and  the  energy  of  the  nation  were  turned  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  and  the  American  continent,  and  flowed  in  fafer  as 
well  as  more  productive  channels  while  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  the  great  rivals*  of  Britain  In  manufaflures  and  com¬ 
merce,  were  in  a  ftate  of  ftupor,  diflatisfaftion,  and  diftraCtion. 
The  commercial  treaty  w'ith  France  was  undoubtedly  advanta¬ 
geous,  and‘  gave*  frefh  excitement  to  'our  woollen,  iron,  and 
fome  other  manufactures.  But  that  the  great  mafs  of  the 
Britilh  trade  was  moved  by  other  fprings,  and  did  not  reit  on 
any  fuch  flippery  bafis,  appeared  from  this,  Aat  after  the  diftrac- 
tions  and  the  wants  of  the  French  nation  left  little  or  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange  for  Britilh  commodities,  our  trade  continued  to 

flourilh  with  increafing  vigour. 

♦  «  * 

•  ,  TAXES. 

'1  trifling  but  vexatious  taxes  were  impofed  on  the  peo-. 

p  e  for  the  pufpofe  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the  minifter’s 
*rung  fcheme,  an  annual  million  for  the  difeharge  of  the  national 

debt  i 
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debt :  A  feheme  which  we  have  demonftrated  (to  the. complete 
conviction,  as  we  have  the  fati^iaCtion  to  underftand,  of  great 
numbers  of  our  readers)  to  be  fophiftical,  and  elTentially  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  induftry  and  general  profperity  of  the  nation.  •  it  is, 
as  if  a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  miier  (hould  hoard  and  tranf- 
mit  to  his  grandfon  a  quantity  of  crown  and  half-crown  pieces, 
reduced  by  the  gradual  depreciation  of  money  to  lefs  than  half 
their  value,  inftead  of  employing  them  in  his  own  life-time,  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  of  other  productive  labour. — I'he  moil 
odious  and  dangerous  of  all  the  taxes  impofed  in  1789  on  the 
people  of  Enghuid,  was  the  extenllon  of  the  excife  to  the  article 
of  tobacco.  I'his  occafioned  a  general  and  juft  alarm.  Let  us 
do  juftice,  while  we  make  thefe  remarks,  to  the  aCtivity  and 

fublic  zeal  of  the  minifter ;  to  the  fupport  he  has 'afforded  to  the 
rince  of  Orange  ;  to  his  vigilance  in  the  prevention  of  fmug- 
ling ;  and  the  candour  with  which  he  adopts  hints  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  they  are  fuggefted.— Let  us  at  the  fame  time,  as 
becomes  good  citizens,  inquire  with  freedom,  whether  the  zeal 
of  adminiftration  be  always  according  to  knowledge whether 
they  are  not,  in  fomc  inftances,  more  anxious  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  government  than  to  provide  for  the  cafe,  or  to  fecurc 
the  privileges,  of  the  people?  Having  thus  taken  a  review  of 
1789  we  come  to 

JANUARY  1790, 

On  which  our  obfervations  muft,  for  the  prefent,  be  brief. 
The  rcpulfe,  or  the  retreat  of. the  Imperial  troops  from  Luxem- 
burgh,  will  probably  provoke  the  Emperor  to  try  the  fortune 
of  wSw,  and  by  no  means  to  abdicate  the  Netherlands  with¬ 
out  a  bloody  couteft.  But  the  declining  health  of  this  prince, 
as 'well  as  that  of  his  Imperial  ally,  take  fome what  from  the 
curiofity  and  intcreft  with  which  we  form  conjectures  con- 
cerning  their  prefent  intentions.  . 

•  ^ 

‘  ‘  king’s  speech. 

His  Majefty’s  ipeech  to  the  Britifh  parliament  announces  pro- 
fpe^  of  peace  and  pro4>erity,  we  hope,  on  fecure  grounds. 
Kefpe^ng  the  difputes  on  the  continent  it  is  properly  and  | 
pru^ntly  (ileat.  j 

A  gc^  underftanding  happily  fubftfts  between  the  Sove«  ! 
reign  and  the  Heir-apparent;  and  frequent  jarrings  take  place,  ' 
as  happily  perhaps,  between  the  Prime  Minifter  and  Lord  ^ 
Thurlow. 

'  Cornmunications  for  The  EffCLisH  Review  are  rejuefted  u 
hejent  te  Mr.  Mueeay,  No. ‘32,  Pleet-ftreet»  London;  m^htre  SmI^ 
/cnber$  far  ihu  Mantblj  Ferfermanee  are  ref^fuUj  dejired  to  ginte  it 
tbeir  Namet% 


